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PREFACE. 


The papers which make up this volume have been appearing 
from month to month in the British Messenger, and are now 
published in book form at the request of many who have read 
them. Although mainly biographical, yet they were written 
with the conviction strong in my mind, that what Carlyle says 
is true, viz., “As I take it, Universal History, the history of 
what man has accomplished in this world, is at bottom the 
history of the great men who have worked here.” The 
Scottish Church had “great men” before John Knox, such as 
St. Columba, St. Kentigern, &c., but owing to the limits 
assigned me in the periodical, I was obliged to devote attention 
only to the Post-Reformation “ heroes,” who best expressed the 
spirit of the times in which they lived. All of them were 
truly heroic men, though differing widely in personal character- 
istics and environment. Their names are “household words” 
in Christendom to-day, and their influence for good will be 
abiding. In Scotland their memory is cherished with reveren- 
tial gratitude ; and I shall be pleased if this little book leads 
some to become better acquainted with their worth and work 
by the careful study of larger biographies. I hope, too, that it 
will prove useful in Bible-Class work, and so foster among the 
young the feeling which makes for the union of Scottish 


Presbyterianism. 


J. B.S. 
PAISLEY. 
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JOHN KNOX. 
(1505-1572). 


JoHN Knox, the hero of the Scottish Reformation, 
was born in 1505 at Giffordgate, a suburb of Hadding- 
ton, and educated at the Grammar School of that 
town, and the University of Glasgow. There are 
good grounds for believing that, after he completed 
his college course, he followed his favourite Professor, 
John Major, to St. Andrews, where he began 
teaching philosophy in the University, either as an 
assistant Professor or a private lecturer, and that 
before he reached the canonical age, twenty-five, 
he was ordained a priest of the Romish Church. 
Becoming dissatisfied with the manner in which 
the scholastic divines presented truth, he consulted 
the authorities from which they were constantly 
quoting, and very soon the writings of Jerome and 
Augustine exerted a powerful influence on his spiritual 
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development. The first of these Fathers gave him a 
relish for the Word of God, and the second opened up 
to him the doctrines of grace, which in his day were 
completely hidden under a mass of Romish super- 
stition. His teaching, therefore, became more and 
more directed against the corruption of the Church, 
until he deemed it prudent to retire from St. Andrews, 
which was wholly under the power of Cardinal 
Beaton, the most violent enemy of all reform. 

Soon after leaving the University he openly 
avowed himself a Protestant, and took service as a 
tutor with a gentleman in East Lothian who had 
embraced the reformed doctrines. Whilst in that 
situation he carried on the religious education of his 
pupils in such a way as to allow the rest of the family 
and the people of the neighbourhood to reap advan- 
tage from it. This, of course, brought upon him 
the wrath of the great Cardinal, but, thanks to power- 
ful friends, he managed to escape all the attempts 
which were made to capture him, and eventually 
took refuge, along with his pupils, in the castle of 
St. Andrews. The congregation which assembled 
within its walls soon saw his worth, and gave him a 
call to become their minister ; but, on receiving it, 
_he, after an ineffectual attempt to address them, 
burst into tears, rushed out of the meeting, and shut 
himself up in his room. He felt the solemnity of the 
work to which he was called, and saw the difficulties 
and dangers amid which it would be prosecuted ; 
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but, after reflection and earnest prayer, he gave 
himself to it with his whole heart, and so began that 
ministry which was destined to have such influence 
in determining the future of Scotland. From the 
very beginning of it his word was with power, for 
many of the inhabitants of the town, who came to 
hear him, renounced Popery, and made profession 
of the Protestant faith by sitting down at the Lord’s 
table. 

His labours here were, however, cut short when the 
castle was captured by the French, who sent him 
on board one of their galleys, where he had to toil 
like a slave at the oar for nineteen months. It wasa 
trying time for him in many ways, and had lasting 
ill effects on his health, but his hopefulness and 
courage never forsook him ; and, when he was set 
free, he repaired at once to England, and offered his 
services to the Council who governed the kingdom 
during the minority of Edward VI. These were 
readily accepted, and he was sent down to preach at 
Berwick, where his labours were greatly blessed. 
His fame as a preacher soon spread all over the north 
of England, and wherever he went vast crowds 
waited on his ministry. He became a great favourite 
with the young king, and was offered a bishopric 
and a parochial charge, both of which he declined. 
He preferred to be a preacher at large, but soon 
after the accession of “‘ the bloody Mary,” he was 
persuaded by his friends to leave England, because 
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of the diligent search that was made for him by the 
Popish party. 

He spent the next few years on the Continent, 
chiefly at Frankfurt and Geneva ; and in 1555 re- 
turned to his home in Berwick, where he was gladly 
welcomed by his wife and friends. He at once made 
his way to Edinburgh, and so great was the enthus- 
iasm awakened there and elsewhere throughout 
Scotland by his preaching, that he addressed a letter 
to the Queen Regent, urging her to protect the Re- 
formed preachers. The following extract from it 
vividly brings home to us the spirit in which he was 
now prosecuting his work :—‘‘ I come, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, affirming that the religion which ye 
maintain is damnable idolatry ; the which I offer to 
prove by the most evident testimonies of God’s 
Scriptures. And in this quarrel, I present myself 
against all the papists within the nation, desiring 
none other armour but God’s Holy Word, and the 
liberty of my tongue.” 

Notwithstanding, however, the progress fie Re- 
formed cause was making in Scotland, he accepted a 
call from the English congregation in Geneva, where 
he spent two peaceful years. But in 1559, he was 
once more in Edinburgh. His coming produced 
the greatest consternation among churchmen, who, 
with the Queen Regent on their side, were preparing 
to make short work of the Reformation. He hurried 
across to Dundee, where a conference was held, at 
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which it was resolved that the people should accom- 
pany their preachers, who were to be tried at Stirling. 
When they arrived at Perth he preached a great 
sermon, which was dead against the idolatry of the 
mass ; and when at the close of this service a bold 
priest proceeded to celebrate this sacrament of the 
Romish Church, the people broke into a thousand 
fragments all the madonnas, saints, angels, and cruci- 
fixes they could find. The Queen Regent advanced 
on the city with her army, but was kept from striking 
by the Earl of Glencairn, with 2500 westland men. 
Knox withdrew to St. Andrews, where he preached 
another powerful sermon in the face of a threat from 
the Primate that on his appearing in the pulpit he 
would “be saluted with a dozen of culverings.”’ 
His intrepidity on that occasion put heart into 
his followers, and he was soon in Edinburgh, whilst 
the Queen Regent retired with her baffled army to 
Dunbar. The struggle lasted for some time longer, 
but thanks to the assistance of Queen Elizabeth it 
came to an end very quietly, as the Confession of 
Faith, which had been drawn up in four days by Knox 
and his colleagues, was ratified by Parliament on 
the 17th of August, 1560, and the Reformation was 
established. 

On the arrival in Scotland of young Queen Mary, 
in August, 1561, he had his hands again full of work, 
for he early saw that she was determined to do what 
she could for the restoration of the Romish Church. 
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With her marvellous beauty and tact she won over 
to her side many of the nobles ; and, but for the firm- 
ness of Knox, who had the people at his back, she 
might have gained her object. She tried to bewitch 
him with her smiles and flattery, but lamentably 
failed, and her tears and even threats were utterly 
thrown away upon him, hearing from him, on one 
occasion, the memorable answer : “‘ I am in the place 
where I am demanded by conscience to speak the 
truth, and, therefore, the truth I speak, impugn it 
whoso list.’””’ Not much could be made of a man of 
this stamp, and that the Queen found out,to her 
bitter chagrin. When dark days came upon her, and 
a Regent watched over the affairs of the nation 
during the minority of her son, James VI., he re- 
mained the fast and foremost friend of civil freedom 
and the reformed faith. 

All this toil and turmoil told upon him, and by 
the time he was sixty-seven years of age he was a 
frail man. He preached on, however, to the very 
last, even when he had to be carried to the church 
and helped into the pulpit. Only one of his sermons 
has been preserved in full, but their substance and 
style may be learned from the following remarks, 
addressed to his attendants watching round his 
death-bed : “‘ Often has Satan placed my sins before 
my eyes; often tempted me to despair; often en- 
deavoured to ensnare me by the allurements of the 
world ; but these weapons, being broken by the sword 
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of the Spirit, the Word of God, he could not prevail. 
Now he has attacked me in another way. The 
cunning serpent has laboured to persuade me 
that I have merited heaven and eternal blessedness 
by the faithful discharge of my ministry. But, 
blessed be God, who has enabled me to beat down and 
quench this fiery dart by suggesting to me such 
passages of Scripture as these : ‘ What hast thou that 
thou hast not received ?’ ‘ By the grace of God Iam 
what I am;’ ‘ Not I, but the grace of God in me.’ 
Being thus vanquished he left me. Wherefore, I 
give thanks to my God through Jesus Christ, who was 
pleased to give me the victory ; and I am persuaded 
that the tempter shall not again attack me, but, 
within a short time I shall, without any bodily pain 
or anguish of mind, exchange this mortal and miser- 
able life for a blessed immortality through Jesus 
Christ.” He was right in his “ persuasion,” for in a 
few hours, on being asked to give them meantime a 
sign that he heard them, and that he died in peace, he 
lifted up one of his hands, and, sighing twice, expired 
without a struggle. This took place on Monday, 
24th November, 1572. And two days afterwards he 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Giles, the Regent 
Morton pronouncing this eulogium on him, as his 
body was laid in the grave : “ There lies he who never 
feared the face of man.” 


Il. 


ANDREW MELVILLE. 
(1545-1622). 


Dr. THomas M‘CrIE, in closing the life of this re- 
markable man, writes thus: “‘ Next to her Reformer 
(John Knox), who, under God, emancipated her 
from the degrading shackles of Papal superstition 
and tyranny, I know no individual from whom 
Scotland has received such important services, or to 
whom she continues to owe so deep a debt of 
national respect and gratitude, as Andrew Melville.” 

He was born at Baldovy, near Montrose, on August 
Ist, 1545, but, becoming an orphan when he was 
only ten years old, he was brought up and educated 
by his oldest brother, who was a staunch Protestant 
and a devout Christian. On leaving the Montrose 
Academy, which was the only school in Scotland 
where Greek was taught, he, at the age of fourteen, 
entered the University of St. Andrews, where he 
greatly distinguished himself as a student. He had 
at this time a very boyish appearance, because of 
his small stature and slender form, but his won- 
derful linguistic acquirements astonished his 
teachers; and, on one occasion, the venerable 
Rector of the University, delighted with his replies 
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to questions put to him, addressed him thus: ‘‘ My 
silly, fatherless, and motherless bairn, it’s ill to tell 
what God may make of you yet.”” When he finished 
the usual course of study, he left with the character 
of “ The best philosopher, poet, and Grecian of any 
young master in the land.” He afterwards pro- 
secuted his studies at Paris, and acted as Professor 
in Poictiers and Geneva, returning to Scotland at 
the age of twenty-nine with this recommendation 
from Beza, the successor of Calvin: ‘‘ Andrew 
Melville was equally distinguished by his piety and 
erudition, and that the Church of Geneva could not 
give a stronger proof of affection to her sister Church 
in Scotland than suffering herself to be bereaved of 
him, that his native country might be enriched with 
his gifts.” 

Being thus highly recommended, he was appointed 
Principal of the University of Glasgow, and six years 
afterwards he was transferred to St. Andrews, to 
fill the same office there. In both Universities he 
effected great changes, and drew students to sit 
under him from far and near. Whilst in the West, 
he was for three years the minister of the Parish 
Church of Govan, and his preaching was much 
blessed, being fervently evangelical. It was, how- 
ever, as a leader of the Church that he fought the 
battle which has given him undying fame. He was 
the apostle of Presbyterianism, as Knox was of 
Protestantism, and, although towards the close of 
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his life it seemed that he had laboured in vain, yet, 
sixteen years after his death, the fruit of his life-work 
was garnered in the famous Glasgow General Assem- 
bly, which abolished a Court-imposed Prelacy, and 
unanimously declared for Presbyterianism and the 
spiritual independence of the Church. 

When he began his public life the ecclesiastical 
condition of Scotland was most unsatisfactory, for 
Knox did not live long enough to reap the full fruits 
of his victory. The nobles, imitating their neigh- 
bours in England, did their best to get hold of the 
lands which belonged to the Romish Church, and 
succeeded. However, as the rents from them could 
be legally drawn only by a bishop, in the very year 
that Knox died the General Assembly agreed that 
the ministers who should fill these posts should bear 
the old names, although subject to the power of the 
Assembly, like the rest of the Protestant clergy ; 
but, as the Protestant proprietors, or lords of the 
congregation, as they were called, were the patrons 
of these vacancies, they took care to say to those 
they presented to the livings : ‘‘ We will pay you so 
much, provided you hand over to us the sole right 
to raise and retain the rents.”’ The unhappy minis- 
ters who accepted bishoprics under this disgraceful 
system were in derision called Tulchan bishops. 
The evil which this arrangement produced was soon 
apparent, as most incompetent, and sometimes most 
unworthy men were appointed to those bishoprics. 
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About a year after his return to Scotland, Melville, 
in the Assembly, made a famous speech in opposition 
to the Tulchan bishops, and had the satisfaction 
of getting the members to endorse his view, that the 
name bishop properly belonged to all who had charge 
of a flock; and five years afterwards he got the 
Assembly to declare that the office of a diocesan or 
bishop was unlawful, and without warrant in Scrip- 
ture, and to call upon those who held the office to 
forthwith demit it. 

Although, however, he got the Assembly to back 
him on this question, yet, all through his career, he 
had to struggle against the Court party, headed by 
the Regent Morton or King James VI., who were in 
favour of Episcopacy and the enslavement of the 
Church to the civil power. Again and again he was 
summoned into the presence of the rulers to answer 
for his speeches and sermons, but, like Knox, “ he 
never feared the face of man,” and his words on these 
occasions thrilled the heart of the nation, and edu- 
cated those who, in the coming years, had to struggle 
for “‘ the crown rights of Christ,” or the spiritual 
independence of the Church ; and the man can be 
best understood and appreciated by the study of 
these bold sayings. 

When the Regent Morton, who had first tried 
to bribe him, proceeded to threaten him thus: 
“There will never be quietness in this country 
till half-a-dozen of you (ministers) be hanged or 
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banished from the land,” he replied: “‘ Tush, sir, 
threaten your purple minions in that manner. It 
is all one to me whether I rest in the air or in the 
ground. I have lived out of your country ten years 
as well as in it. Let God be glorified ; it will not be 
in your power to hang or exile His truth.’’ When, 
after inveighing against the absolute authority 
which was making its way into the Church, whereby 
he said the Government intended to pull the crown 
from Christ’s head, and wrest the sceptre from His 
hand, he got the Assembly to put his views into 
certain articles, which were presented to the King and 
Council. On hearing them read, the Earl of Arran, 
at that time the King’s favourite, cried out in an 
angry tone : ‘‘ Who dares subscribe these treasonable 
articles? ’’ whereupon Melville answered: ‘‘ We 
dare, and will render our lives in the cause;”’ and 
then took up the pen and subscribed. 

When summoned before the King to answer for a 
sermon he had preached, he denied the right of the 
Court to judge him, and craved to be tried by the 
Church, telling the Council that they were “ too 
bold to take upon themselves to judge the doctrine 
and control the administration of the servants of a 
King and Council greater than themselves.’”’ When 
he went with some other ministers to the Convention 
of Estates, the King at once asked him, “‘ Who sent 
for him here? ’”’ To which he replied : ‘“ Sir, I have 
a call to come here from Christ and His Church, who 
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have a special concern in what you are doing here, 
and in direct opposition to whom ye are all here 
assembled.’” To the King in private, who had 
accused the ministers of holding seditious meetings, 
meaning thereby the meetings of the Church for its 
proper work, he uttered the memorable words: 
“ There are two kings and two kingdoms in Scotland. 
There is King James, the head of this Commonwealth, 
and there is Christ Jesus, the King of the Church, 
whose subject James the Sixth is, and of whose 
Kingdom he is not a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but 
a member. . . . . We will yield to you your 
place, and give you all due obedience ; but, again I 
say, you are not the head of the Church ; you cannot 
give us that eternal life which we seek for ever in 
this world, and you cannot deprive us of it. Permit 
us, then, freely to meet in the name of Christ, and to 
attend to the interests of that Church, of which you 
are the chief member.”’ 

With such a man at large in Scotland, it was 
impossible for King James to gain his avowed object 
of making the Scottish Church not merely Epis- 
copalian, but his creature. His favourite maxim 
was, “No bishop, no king,’ and on one occasion 
his reply to a remonstrance was this: “ To have 
matters ruled as they have been by General Assem- 
blies I will never agree, for bishops must rule the 
ministers, and the king must rule both.” But he 
had another guiding maxim: “He who cannot 
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dissemble, cannot govern,” and accordingly, to get 
Melville out of the way, that his darling ecclesiastical 
schemes might succeed, he invited the famous 
Principal and a few other ministers to London to 
discuss points in Church government. Before the 
assembled dignitaries of Church and State in England 
Melville boldly defended himself and his church ; 
but a pretext was found, through an epigram he 
wrote, for illegally committing him to the Tower, 
where he remained a prisoner for four years, being 
denied the company of a servant, and the use of pen, 
ink, and paper. Even this did not break him down, 
for he covered the walls of his cell with beautiful 
verses, using the tongue of his shoe-buckle as a pen. 

He was liberated at the request of the French 
Ambassador, on condition that he left the country, 
and spent the last eight years of his life as a Professor 
in the Protestant College of Sedan, where he died in 
1622, at the advanced age of seventy-seven. Though 
he died an exile, he lived in the hearts of thousands 
in Scotland, who continued the battle in which he 
had fought so well, until victory was won. 


III. 


ALEXANDER HENDERSON. 
1583-1646). 


NExT after Andrew Melville in the Scottish Evan- 
gelical Succession comes Alexander Henderson, who 
was born in Fifeshire in 1583, and educated at the 
University of St. Andrews, where, after graduation, 
he acted for eight years as Professor of Philosophy 
and Rhetoric. As he was a strenuous supporter 
of the Episcopal innovations, he received from 
Gladstanes, Archbishop of St. Andrews, a presen- 
tation to the neighbouring parish of Leuchars ; but 
his settlement was so repugnant to the people, that 
on the day fixed for his induction they nailed up the 
doors of the church, and he and the clergy who were 
to take part in the ceremonies had to enter the 
building through one of the windows. Not long 
afterwards, however, on hearing that the Rev. 
Robert Bruce of Kinnaird, who had a great repu- 
tation as an evangelical preacher, was to occupy the 
pulpit of a parish church in the neighbourhood, he 
went there in some sort of disguise, and seated him- 
self in a dark corner of the building. The text 
given out was John x. 1: “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
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you, he that entereth not by the door into the sheep- 
fold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is 
a thief and a robber ;” and these words, so descriptive 
of his own settlement, went, as he afterwards said, 
“like drawn swords”’ into his heart. The sermon 
which followed was a message of God to him, and led 
to his thorough conversion to. Christ. 

This great change meant much to himself, his 
people, and Scotland. It led him to study anew the 
ecclesiastical situation, and the result was that 
he became convinced that Episcopacy was not only 
unauthorised by the Word of God, but inconsistent 
with the reformed constitution of the Church of 
Scotland. He, therefore, came boldly out on the 
side of the faithful few who still struggled to main- 
tain the principles advocated by Knox and Melville. 
At the Assembly in Perth he opposed some inno- 
vations which the King favoured, and afterwards 
published a book in which he demonstrated that the 
decisions of that meeting were null and void, and not 
binding on the conscience of the Church. For this 
he was summoned before the Court of High Com mis- 
sion in St. Andrews, but so able was his defence that 
he was let off with a severe reprimand. Quietly, in 
his rural parish, he pursued his studies, and laid up 
those stores of knowledge which were soo n to be at 
the service of the church. James I. was succeeded 
in 1625 by his son Charles I., who was as determined 
as his father had been to force Episcopacy on Scot- 
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land, and make the Scottish Church his slave and 
tool. His leading counsellor was Archbishop Laud, 
who had strong leanings to Popery; and the crisis 
came when this Churchman’s Liturgy was sent down 
to Scotland, with an order from the King that it 
must supersede John Knox’s Liturgy, which had 
hitherto been in use. 

On the morning of Sabbath, July 23rd, there was 
great excitement in Edinburgh, and St. Giles Church 
was crowded. At the stated hour of nine o’clock, 
the Dean issued from the vestry, and passed through 
the crowd, who were seated on their three-legged 
stools, to the reading desk ; and the storm, which 
had been gathering for years, burst out. 

“They are bringing in Popery,’ shouted some ; 
“Woe, woe,” wailed others; and an old woman, 
Janet Geddes, who kept a green stall in the High 
Street, cried out: ‘ Villain, dost thou say mass 
at my lug?” and with these words hurled at the 
Dean’s head the stool on which she had been sitting. 
Others followed her example, and the confusion 
became universal. When the church dignitaries 
came out to the street, they were mobbed, hustled, 
and stoned by the people. It was then seen that 
whilst Prelacy had been established by law for many 
years, the people did not want it; and soon there 
came flocking to Edinburgh men of all ranks, from 
every part of the land, eager to resist the tyranny 
which sought to impose on them a form of 
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worship which they believed to be contrary to 
Scripture. 

Among them was Alexander Henderson, who, 
along with other two ministers, had been ordered 
by the Archbishop of St. Andrews, each to purchase 
two copies of the Liturgy for the use of their parishes, 
under the pain of rebellion. He presented a petition 
to the Privy Council for himself and his brethren, 
stating their objections, and praying a suspension 
of the charge. To this petition, and others of a 
similar kind, the Council returned a favourable 
answer, and transmitted to London an account of 
the strong aversion of the whole country to the 
innovation commanded by the King. From this time 
forward Henderson became the acknowledged leader 
of the church in resisting the attempts of the King 
to force upon the nation a form of church govern- 
ment and religious ceremonies to which in conscience 
it was opposed. By him and an able lawyer, John- 
ston of Warriston, the National Covenant was drawn 
up; and on the ist of March, 1638, this solemn 
document was sworn with uplifted hands, and sub- 
scribed in the Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, by thou- 
sands, consisting of the nobility, gentry, burgesses, 
ministers, and commons, assembled from all parts 
of Scotland. They pledged themselves by the great 
name of the Lord their God “ To adhere to and de- 
fend the true religion. . . and to labour by all means 
lawful to recover the purity and liberty of the Gospel, 
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as it was professed and established before the afore- 
said innovations.” 

The national mind had been outraged, and the 
whole country was in a blaze. On the 21st of No- 
vember, in the same year, the General Assembly 
met in Glasgow, and Alexander Henderson was 
unanimously elected Moderator. The ministers 
present numbered one hundred and forty, and the 
ninety-eight elders were composed of seventeen 
noblemen, nine knights, twenty-five lairds, and forty- 
seven burgesses. No Parliament which could have 
been convened at that time would have so fully 
expressed the national feeling, and it did its work 
in a very thorough way. The five obnoxious articles 
of Perth, and the books of canons and liturgy, were 
abjured and condemned. The bishops were all 
deposed from their bishoprics, and eight of them 
were excommunicated ; the whole fabric of Episco- 
pacy was thrown down, and Presbyterianism in 
its power and purity restored. This has been called 
““The Second Reformation ;’ and it was now seen 
that Andrew Melville had not laboured and suffered 
in vain. 

By that Assembly Henderson was translated from 
his loved country parish to Greyfriars Church, 
Edinburgh, and for the last eight years of his life 
was the acknowledged leader of the church in one 
of the stormiest periods of its history. The King, 
enraged at the work done by the Glasgow Assembly, 
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marched an army into Scotland ; but the Covenanters 
30,000 strong, under General Leslie, met him at 
Duns Law, and compelled him, without fighting, to 
grant them “‘ Free Assemblies and Free Parliaments.” 
Next year he made another attempt to overawe 
them with an army, but, not waiting for him to 
come to them, they marched into England, gained a 
decisive victory, and took possession of Newcastle, 
Next year he visited Scotland in a conciliatory mood, 
and appointed Henderson his chaplain, who con- 
ducted family worship night and morning in Holy- 
rood Palace. The civil war then broke out in Eng- 
land, and the Covenanters took the side of the 
Parliament against the King. Whilst this struggle 
went on, the English Parliament summoned to 
Westminster representatives of Church and State, 
to form a basis of doctrine and worship for the three 
kingdoms, and to it Henderson, with three other 
ministers and three elders, were sent by the General 
Assembly. He took a prominent part in the debates, 
which continued for five years, and resulted in the 
preparation of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
the Larger Catechism, the Shorter Catechism, and the 
Directory for Public Worship. At this time he 
frequently preached in London, and when the Solemn 
League and Covenant was adopted he was selected 
to give one of the addresses before the Houses of 
Parliament and the Assembly of Divines. This 
discourse has been preserved, and the following 
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short extract from it will give a good idea of the 
stately march of his words and the solid weight of 
his thoughts : 

“Had the Pope at Rome the knowledge of what 
is doing this day in England, and were this Covenant 
written on the plaster of the wall over against him, 
where he sitteth, Belshazzar-like, in his sacrilegious 
pomp, it would make his heart to tremble, his com- 
tenance to change, his head and mitre to shake, 
his joints to loose, and all his cardinals and prelates 
to be astonished. The Word of God is for it, as you 
have been now resolved, by the testimony of a 
reverend assembly of so many godly, learned, and 
great divines. In your own sense and experience 
you will find that, although while you are assaulted 
with worldly cares and fears, your thoughts may 
somewhat trouble you, yet at other times, when, 
upon seeking God in private or in public, as in the 
evening of a well-spent Sabbath, your disposition 
is more spiritual, and, leaving the world behind you, 
you have found access unto God through Jesus 
Christ, then the bent of your hearts will be strongest 
to go through with this good work.”’ 

On the King surrendering himself to the Scottish 
army, he at once sent for Henderson, who ear- 
nestly pleaded with him again and again to consent 
to the establishment of the Presbyterian reformation, 
which had been accepted by the Parliaments of both 
countries, and so bring about peace. The aged 
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minister, however, pleaded in vain, and the strain 
was too much for his enfeebled constitution. He 
was obliged to retire to Edinburgh, where, in a few 
days after his arrival, he died at the age of sixty- 
five, on the 19th of August, 1646. He was buried 
in Greyfriars Churchyard, where his monument 
may still be seen. 

He was one of the most distinguished of an age 
which was singularly fertile in great men. He never 
failed when anything had to be done which required 
peculiar wisdom, calmness, dignity, and power. 
He was emphatically a man of prayer, and as a 
speaker he must have been very effective, when the 
King, who knew him well, once said that he was 
“the principal engine by which the whole nation 
was moved.” His sermons show a_ remarkable 
acquaintance with Scripture, and though simple 
in style, are truly eloquent and rich in “ that which 
is good to the use of edifying, that it may minister 
grace unto the hearers.’’ He was, ina word, the able 
and trusty leader of the Scottish Church in one of 
the most trying crises of its eventful history, and 
deserves to rank with Knox and Melville in the 
esteem and gratitude of his fellow-countrymen. 


IV. 


SAMUEL RUTHERFORD. 
(1600-1661). 


TuIs truly great and good man was born in Rox- 
burghshire about the year 1600, and, after graduating 
at the University of Edinburgh, acted for two years 
as Professor of Latin. At the age of twenty-seven, 
he was settled as minister of Anwoth, a beautiful 
and rural parish near the Solway, in Kirkcudbright- 
shire. There he became so famous as a preacher and 
pastor, that Anwoth is a name still dear to the 
Christian world. The nine years he spent there 
were given up to earnest study and unremitting 
pulpit and pastoral work, despite severe domestic 
affliction, he losing by death in that short time his 
two children, wife, and mother. He rose at three 
o'clock in the morning, devoting the early hours 
of the day to prayer, meditation, and study, and 
spending the rest of the time among his people, so 
that this was said of him by some who knew him best : 
“He is always praying ; always preaching ; always 
visiting the sick ; always catechising ; always writing 
and studying.” 

In the pulpit he was then, as he continued to be, a 
great power, many from neighbouring parishes flock- 
ing to his little church, which still stands, to hear 
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him preach. Though his elocution was not good, his 
voice being rather shrill, yet he was, as the historian 
Wodrow puts it, “one of the most moving and 
affectiomate preachers in his time, or perhaps in any 
age of the Church.” “In the pulpit,” says one of 
his friends, “‘ he had a strange utterance, a kind of 
skreigh (shriek or scream) that I never heard the 
like. Many times I thought he would have flown 
out of the pulpit when he came to speak of Jesus 
Christ, and he never was in his right element but 
when he was commending Him.” And an English 
merchant, travelling in Scotland, has this in his 
narrative: “I came to Irvine, and heard a well- 
favoured, proper old man (David Dickson), with a 
long. beard, and that man showed me all my heart. 
Then I went to St. Andrews, where I heard a sweet, 
majestic-looking man (Blair), and he showed me the 
majesty of God. After him, I heard a little fair man 
(Rutherford), and he showed me the loveliness of 
Christ.” And that was Rutherford’s distinctive 
excellence as a preacher. He might, and did, deal 
with other themes, but this one fossessed him, 
and whenever he entered upon it he was carried 
away byit. We read that, “‘ One day, when preach- 
ing in Edinburgh, after dwelling for some time on the 
differences of the day, he broke out with, ‘ Woe is 
unto us for these sad divisions, that make us lose 
the fair scent of the Rose of Sharon ;’ and then he 
went on commending Christ, going over all his 
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precious styles and titles about a quarter of an hour, 
upon which one of his hearers said in a loud whisper, 
“ Ay, now you are right; hold you there.” Ina 
word, his sermons were full of Christ, and held forth 
with passionate entreaty a crucified Saviour as the 
one centre for weary souls in their unrest, and the one 
hope for the world. 

His pastoral work lay very near his heart, and 
occupied much of his time. Day by day he was to 
be seen walking with rapid step along the roads 
in that hilly region, his “‘ quick eyes’’ occasionally 
glancing at the objects around, but his “ face up- 
ward ”’ for the most part, as if he was gazing into 
heaven. The humblest as well as the richest of his 
flock was attended to with a devotion that was truly 
marvellous. Over the ungodly he yearned most 
tenderly, for at one time we hear him say, ‘“‘ My 
witness is in heaven, your heaven would be two 
heavens to me, and your salvation two salvations.”’ 
He longed to be a soul-winner all the week through, 
for he could appeal to his people thus: “‘ My day- 
thoughts and my night-thoughts are of you.’”’ And 
to God thus: ‘‘O my Lord, judge if my ministry 
be not dear to me, but not so dear by many degrees 
as Christ my Lord.’ The young were his peculiar 
care, for to one of his members he writes: “ O, if I 
might but speak to thee, or your herd boys, of my 
worthy Master.” And to another: “I pray for 
your two children by name.”’ And so faithful were 
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his dealings with individuals that he would address 
one thus: ‘I did what I could to put you within 
grips of Christ ; I told you Christ’s testament and 
latter will plainly ;’’ and another thus: “‘ Thoughts 
of your soul depart not from me in my sleep.” He 
so prayed with and for them that he feared not to 
say : “ There I wrestled with the angel and prevailed. 
Woods, trees, meadows and hills are my witnesses, 
that I drew on a fair match betwixt Christ and An- 
woth.” But his heart went out in a wonderfully 
tender way to the afflicted. He was deeply afflicted 
himself in the early years of his ministry, and, in- 
deed, through his whole life, and could truly say 
with Paul (2 Cor. i. 3, 4): “ Blessed be God, even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies, and the God of all comfort ; who comforteth 
us in all our tribulation, that we may be able to com- 
fort them which are in any trouble, by the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.” 
Shortly before his wife’s death he pens these striking 
sentences: ‘‘ Welcome, welcome, cross of Christ, 
if Christ be with it ;”’ “ An afflicted life looks very 
like the way that leads to the Kingdom ;”’ and six 
years afterwards, when his mother lay dying in the 
little manse : ““ My mother is weak, and I think shall 
leave me alone ; but I am not alone, because Christ’s 
Father is with me.’ Thus comforted himself, he 
knew how to comfort others; and to-day by his 
Letters, of which Richard Baxter said: ‘ Hold 
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off the Bible, such a book the world never saw the 
like,” he is emphatically the Son of Consolation to 
the afflicted all over the Christian world. This is 
the book by which he will live, for it ranks in the 
literature of devotion with the Confessions of Augus- 
tine and the Jmitation of Thomas a Kempis. 

Amid these trying labours and afflictions he was 
often cheered by the visits of Christian friends, who 
came from far and near to spend a few hours with 
him. There is a well-attested tradition that the 
godly Archbishop Usher, in passing through Galloway, 
turned aside on a Saturday to enjoy the congenial 
society of Rutherford. He came, however, in dis- 
guise, and being welcomed as a guest, took his place 
with the rest of the family for the weekly catechising. 
The question put to the stranger was: ““ How many 
commandments are there? ’’ to which he replied, 
“ Eleven.” On being corrected, he maintained his 
position, quoting the Lord’s Words (John xiii. 34) : 
““A new commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another.”” When Sabbath morning dawned, 
Rutherford, whilst passing up and down his favourite 
walk, deep in thought, was startled by hearing some 
one in a neighbouring thicket praying most earnestly 
for the people who were that day to assemble for 
worship. It was the voice of the stranger he heard, 
and, after an explanation, at his request the Arch- 
bishop went to the pulpit, and preached on the “ New 
Commandment.” 

Cc 
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Notwithstanding his arduous ministerial labours, 
he persevered in study, and so laid the foundation 
of his future success as anauthor. His first work was 
an elaborate defence in Latin of the doctrines of 
grace, which, being published at Amsterdam in 
1636, led to him being repeatedly asked in after 
years to occupy a Divinity Chair in Holland. Be- 
cause of this book, and nonconformity to the acts of 
Episcopacy, he was called before the High Com- 
mission Court at Wigton, and banished to Aberdeen, 
where he remained for nearly two years. He was 
too much for the ‘‘ Aberdeen Doctors,’ who were all 
enthusiastic Episcopalians, and they were on the 
point of asking the authorities to send him elsewhere 
when the church crisis referred to in the previous 
paper occurred, and he was free to return to his much- 
loved Anwoth. The famous Glasgow Assembly 
of 1638, recognising his great abilities and remark- 
able public spirit, sent him to St. Andrews to occupy a 
Professor’s chair, and become Principal of the New 
College there. He was one of the three ministers 
who accompanied Alexander Henderson to the 
Westminster Assembly, and during the four years 
he spent in London, he was busy with his pen, pro- 
ducing amongst other books and pamphlets, the 
Trial and Triumph of Faith, which is still read with 
pleasure and profit, and Lex, Rex, that is, The Law, 
the King, which became the political text-book of 
the Covenanters, and where still the most advanced 
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lovers of freedom will find much to satisfy and 
stimulate them. He also preached frequently, and 
was in the pulpit there what he had been at Anwoth, 
as may be seen from this extract from a sermon which 
he delivered before the House of Commons: “ O 
for Eternity’s leisure, to look on Christ, to feast upon 
a sight of His face! O for the long summer day of 
endless ages, to stand beside Him and enjoy Him! 
O time, O sin, be removed out of the way! O 
day, O fairest of days, dawn!” 

On his return to St. Andrews he resumed the work 
of his chair and pulpit, and continued “ teaching and 
preaching Jesus Christ,” with his characteristic 
enthusiasm, till the Restoration of Charles II. in 
1660, when the Scottish Church entered upon the 
most trying period of its histroy. “‘ The Merry 
Monarch,” as Charles was called, determined to 
crush Presbyterianism, for, as he used to say, “ it 
was not a religion for a gentleman.’”’ The Duke of 
Argyll, who had put the crown on his head at Scone 
ten years before, was executed, and a little after 
the Rev. James Guthrie of Stirling shared the same 
fate. Rutherford’s great book Lex, Rex was burned 
at the cross of Edinburgh, and afterwards under his 
very windows at St. Andrews. He himself was 
summoned to appear before the Privy Council on a 
charge of high treason, but when the citation reached 
him he was on his death-bed, and after remarking 
that he had got another summons before a superior 
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judge and judicatory, sent this message to his perse- 
cutors: ‘“‘I behove to answer my first summons ; 
and ere your day arrive I will be where few kings 
and great folks come.’’ He died on the 30th of 
March, 1661, with the language of triumphant joy 
on his lips, these being among his latest sayings: “ I 
shall sleep in Christ, and when I awake I shall be 
satisfied with His likeness;” ‘‘O for a well-tuned 
harp!” “ There is nothing now between me and the 
Resurrection but ‘ this day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise ;’”’ ‘“‘ Glory, glory dwelleth, in Immanuel’s 
land.” 


Ww 


ALEXANDER PEDEN. 
(1626-1685.) 


As was stated in the previous paper, the restoration 
of Charles II. to the throne in 1661 ushered in the 
most trying period in the long history of the Scottish 
Church. It lasted for twenty-eight years, till the 
Revolution Settlement in 1688 ; and a truly repre- 
sentative man of the heroes who carried the blue 
banner of the Covenant safely through this “‘ zone of 
fire ’’ was “‘ Peden, the Prophet.” 

He was born at Auchincloich, in Sorn, Ayrshire, 
about the year 1626, and, as his father was a small 
proprietor, he enjoyed through life the friendship of 
some of the best families in the West of Scotland. 
Having passed through the University of Glasgow, 
he was employed for some time as schoolmaster, 
precentor, and session clerk to Mr. Guthrie, minister 
of Tarbolton. When he was about twenty-nine years 
of age, he began his ministry at New Luce, a lonely, 
pastoral, out-of-the-world spot in Galloway. There 
he laboured with much acceptance for three years, 
when, on the re-establishment of Prelacy, he, with 
four hundred of his brethren, was ejected by the 
operation of what was justly styled the ‘ Drunken 
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Act of Glasgow.”” An affecting scene was witnessed 
when he came to take farewell of his people. They 
were loath to part with him, and frequently inter- 
rupted his discourses by bursts of wailing and weep- 
ing. At length, in the deepening darkness of that 
short winter day, he left the pulpit, closing the door 
behind him, and thrice repeating these words, “ In 
my Master’s name, I arrest thee that none enter 
thee but such as enter as I have done—by the door !” 
They did not forget this solemn arrestment, and many 
of them lived to see it fulfilled to the letter, for no 
curate or “‘indulged’”’ minister ever entered that 
pulpit ; and its doors remained closed until the Re- 
volution of 1688, when the Scottish Church was re- 
stored to her rights. 

And what kind of preaching was it that could thus 
bind pastor and people together, and afterwards 
draw thousands to lonely retreats among the hills to 
worship God at the risk of life itself ? Some writers 
of great repute would have us believe that it consisted 
mainly of wild harangues against the Government 
of the day, and savage attacks on the outed ministers 
who were appointed to vacant parishes, under certain 
limitations, that went by the name of “‘ The Indul- 
gence.”” This is a great mistake, for, whilst the field 
preachers, or strict Covenanters, did at times vindi- 
cate themselves for not accepting the Indulgence, 
and rightly condemned the high-handed and cruel 
oppression to which they and their people were 
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subjected, yet they gave their main strength to the 
proclamation of the Gospel and the building up of 
believers. Never in the whole history of the Scottish 
Church was a free and full salvation through Christ 
proclaimed with more earnestness. Their pleading 
with sinners to close with Christ is most pathetic 
and powerful ; and how could it be otherwise, when 
they and their hearers knew that at any moment the 
dragoons might be upon them, and they would have 
to answer with their lives for preaching and even 
listening to the Gospel? But, as “seeing is be- 
lieving,”’ here are some extracts from the discourses 
of Peden, which have come down to us in a more 
or less imperfect form. 

Speaking on the parable of the lord of the vineyard, 
he says: “‘ Now there is fruit called for from these 
husbandmen. What fruit is this? ye will say. 
This fruit, sirs, is not such fruit as ye pay your rents 
with, as corn, hay, or the like, that your hearts love 
well. Then what fruit is this that is called for.? 
Why, it is faith and repentance, love to God, and 
obedience to His revealed will, which many of you, 
yea, the most part of you, are as great strangers to 
as if ye had never heard the everlasting Gospel 
preached. 

‘Now, people of God! what are you doing when 
such dreadful wrath is at hand in Scotland this 
day? He is not worth his room in Scotland that 
prays not half his time, to see if he can prevent the 
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dreadful wrath that is at the door coming on our poor 
mother-land. O, sirs! ye must pray ploughing, 
harrowing, reaping, and at all your other labours. 
O that noble life we must have of communion with 
God! It is He that makes heaven pleasant ; it is 
communion with God that makes heaven. Do ye 
long to be there, O people of God ?”’ 

This is how he comforts the weary : “ To you, the 
poor, broken-hearted followers of Christ, to whom He 
hath given grace to follow Him in the storm, I tell 
you, grace is young glory. At your first conversion 
our Lord gives you the one end of the line, but He 
keeps the other end in glory with Himself. But, 
sirs, He will have you all there at length.”’ 

And here are two specimens of the anecdotes he 
loved to tell: 

“There was a poor widow in Clydesdale, as I came 
through, that was worth many of you put together. 
She was asked how she did in this evil time! ‘I 
do very well,’ says she ; ‘ I get more good of one verse 
of the Bible now than I did of it all lang syne. He 
hath cast me the keys of the pantry-door, and bidden 
me take my fill. Was not that a Christian 
indeed ?” 

“As I came through the country, there was a 
poor widow whose husband fell at Bothwell. The 
bloody soldiers came to plunder her house, telling her 
‘they would take all she had; we will leave thee 
nothing either to put in thee or on thee.’ ‘I care 
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not,’ said she ; ‘ I shall not want so long as God is in 
the heavens.’ That was a believer, indeed !” 

After his ejectment he was among the first of the 
ministers to preach at conventicles, and as he was for 
a short time in the company of the insurgents who 
were defeated at Rullion Green, he was denounced 
as an outlaw, and his property forfeited. He was 
thus forced to that wandering life in which the re- 
mainder of his days was spent. In 1673 he was 
apprehended, and sentenced to imprisonment in the 
Bass Rock, where he remained for five years. Ina 
letter which he managed to get away from that 
lonely prison, there are passages of great beauty and 
pathos that reveal to us “ what manner of man ”’ he 
was, such as: “‘ My trial enjoins deep silence abroad, 
but loud, pitiful language upwards. But it were 
not a cross if not crossing; nor a prison, if not 
straitening. We are close shut up in our chambers, 
nor permitted to converse, diet, worship together ; 
but conducted out by two at once in the day to 
breathe in the open air, envying (with reverence) the 
birds their freedom, provoking and calling on us to 
bless Him for the most common mercies.” On being 
brought out of the Bass he was sentenced, with sixty 
other prisoners, to perpetual banishment; but he 
encouraged his companions by telling them that 
“the ship was not built that would bear them over 
the sea to any of the plantations.’’ And such was 
the case, for he and they were liberated on reaching 
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London. He immediately resumed his wandering 
ministry in Scotland and the North of Ireland, 
“ going,” as he graphically put it, “‘ from one bloody 
land to the other bloody land.’’ The hardships he 
endured began, however, to tell upon him, although 
he was a powerfully-built man, but his faith and 
courage never failed him. And why? The following 
incident will answer that question. 

One morning after he and some others had slept 
in a sheep cot far up in the moorlands, he took a walk 
along the margin of a little stream, and on returning, 
saluted his companions with this verse of the 32nd 
Psalm :— 


“Thou art my hiding-place, thou shalt 
From trouble keep me free ; 
Thou with songs of deliverance 
About shalt compass me—” 


adding, ‘‘ These and the following are sweet lines. 
I got them at the burn-side this morning. I will 
get more to-morrow, and so shall we have daily pro- 
vision, and go on in His strength.’”’ His was, indeed, 
the faith for which we often pray in these familiar 
lines : 
“© for a faith that will not shrink, 
When pressed by many a foe, 


That will not tremble on the brink 
Of poverty or woe.” 


When he felt his end drawing nigh, he made for his 
old home on the banks of the Ayr, and there he died 
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in 1685, worn out with toils and privations, prema- 
turely old at the age of sixty. On his deathbed he 
said, with a sigh, “‘ Carry me to Ayrsmoss, and bury 
me beside Richie ” (Richard Cameron), “ that I may 
have rest in my grave, for I have had little in my 
life ;’’ adding, however, after one of his character- 
istic pauses, “‘ Bury me where you will, my body will 
be lifted again.”” And forty days after its interment 
in the family vault of the Boswells of Auchinleck, it 
was “ lifted’ by the emissaries of the Government, 
who carried it to the hill above Cumnock, suspended 
it for a time on the gibbet, and re-interred it in con- 
tempt, like the body of a felon, at the foot of the 
gallows-tree. So did the soldiers of a merciless, 
tyrannical Government bury ‘“‘ Peden the Prophet ;”’ 
but the people so loved and revered him, that genera- 
tion after generation in that district came and laid 
their dead beside him, so that the Gallowhill becanae 
the churchyard of that little Ayrshire town. 


VI. 


RICHARD CAMERON. 
(1648-1680). 


Tuis hero of the Covenant was born in Falkland, 
Fifeshire, about the year 1648. He must have 
received an academic education, most probably at 
the neighbouring University of St. Andrews, and he 
first comes into public view as an Episcopalian school- 
master, under the curate at Falkland. He began, 
however, to attend the services of the “‘ indulged ” 
Presbyterian ministers, and then of the field 
preachers. At these conventicles he became a 
decided Christian, and an out-and-out Covenanter. 
Having taken his side in the struggle which was 
convulsing Scotland, he defended his change of views 
with such warmth and ability that his native place 
became too hot for him, and he took a situation as 
tutor with Sir Walter Scott of Harden, in Roxburgh- 
shire. He was soon in trouble there, too, for the 
family attended an “indulged” minister, and he 
would not accompany them to church. He threw 
up his situation, and joined the famous John Welsh, 
who was residing and holding conventicles in the 
neighbourhood. That outed minister persuaded him 
to accept license as a preacher, and for about two 
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years he laboured most strenuously on the Borders, 
and in Nithsdale and Galloway. So vigorous, how- 
ever, were his protests against the Indulgence, that 
his brother ministers expostulated with him, and 
ultimately got him to promise to abstain from urging 
his objections to it. That promise became a source 
of profound distress to him, as he felt that by it he 
had done violence to his conscience. Accordingly, 
he went over to Holland to lay his case before the 
venerable fathers of the Scottish Church, who had 
been for long years in exile there. They were 
greatly taken with him, one of them writing thus 
regarding him: “‘ Here he was found a man of a 
savoury spirit ; the bias of his heart being towards 
the proposing of Christ, and persuading to a closing 
with Him.” After many earnest consultations 
with them, his mind was set at rest, and he was 
ordained in the Scottish Church at Rotterdam. 
When the other ministers had lifted up their hands 
from his head, the Moderator, Mr. M‘Ward, still 
continued his, and cried out: ‘‘ Behold, all ye 
spectators! here is the head of a faithful minister 
and servant of Jesus Christ, who shall lose the same 
for his Master’s interest, and it shall be set up before 
sun and moon, in the view of the world.” 

This ominous declaration did not daunt him, 
for, on receiving ordination, he immediately set out 
for Scotland, and began his brief but powerful 
ministry in 1680. He was a noble and majestic 
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youth, with that kind of eloquence which can move 
the masses. Many of his sermons, taken down by 
loving hands at the time, have been preserved, and 
though imperfectly reported, are such as explain 
the extraordinary impression he made upon his 
hearers, though no doubt they owed much of their 
effect to the circumstances and surroundings in 
which they were delivered. The battles of Drumclog 
and Bothwell Bridge had been fought in his absence, 
and the country was now overrun with troops, 
who hunted down the Covenanters as if they were 
wild animals, sparing neither age nor sex. When 
these met for worship in some secluded spot, sentinels 
were posted on the neighbouring hills to give timely 
warning of the approach of the dragoons ; and the 
able-bodied men came armed to the meeting, forming 
the outer circle of the congregation, whilst the old 
men, women, and children were nearest the preacher. 
They knew they were there at the risk of life ; and 
in these circumstances we can well understand how 
impressive must have been the following appeal 
of the young preacher, who was the only one now in 
Scotland, besides the veterans, Donald Cargill and 
Alexander Peden, who dared to address them at 
these field meetings. Speaking from the text, John 
v. 40: “‘ Ye will not come to Me, that ye might have 
life,’ he, after a careful exposition of its meaning, 
thus bursts away in passionate speech : ‘‘ Are there 
any of you here saying this doctrine is true that you 
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are telling us, for there is a great unwillingness in me 
to come to Christ? Alas! ye have come too easily 
by your religion in the west of Scotland, and so 
betides. You have taken it up at your feet. You 
have been born withit. . . . It may be that ye 
think ye have enough, and stand in no need of 
persecuted Gospel ordinances. Yet ye are the people 
in Scot and that are in the worst condition. My 
Master hath been crying unto you in the parishes of 
Muirkirk, and Crawfordjohn, and Douglas, ‘Ye will 
not come to Me, that ye might have life.’ What 
say ye? Shall I go away and tell my Master that 
ye will not come unto Him? Ye that have been 
plagued with deadness, hardness of heart, and un- 
belief, He now requires you to give in your answer,— 
yes or no. I take instruments before these hills 
and mountains around us, that I have offered Him 
unto you this day. Angels are wondering at the 
offer. They stand beholding with admiration, that 
our Lord is giving you such an offer this day. What 
shall I say to Him that sent me? Shall I say, 
“Lord, there are some yonder saying, I am content 
to give Christ my heart and hand, house, land, and 
all I have for His cause.’ Look over to the Shaw- 
head, and all those hills—look at them! They are 
all witnesses now, and when you are dying, they shall 
come before your face.” Need we wonder that at 
this point, as the old chronicler puts it: “ Then 
both minister and people fell into a sort of calm 
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weeping,” and that before proceeding, Cameron 
offered up prayer for the composing and tranquillising 
influences of the Holy Spirit. 

But he was in Scotland not only to preach the 
Gospel, but to speak the word which would show 
Britain “ the way out ”’ from all her present troubles. 
He was the first man who openly said, the Stuarts, 
who had brought all this misery on the land, must be 
driven from the throne. In one of his earliest 
sermons he said: “‘ The most part of the land cry 
out: We will have no other king but Cesar, no 
other king but king Charles! We must cry, We will 
have no other King but Christ! What, say ye, are 
ye against monarchical government? We are not 
much taken up with that: if God let pure govern- 
ment be established, that is most for the advantage 
of civil and ecclesiastical society. . . . If ever 
ye see good days in Scotland without disowning 
the present king, then believe me no more.” And 
he “‘ practised what he preached,” for, on the 22nd 
of June, he, at the Cross of Sanquhar, threw off his 
allegiance to the House of. Stuart, and declared 
war against the Government of the day. Here are 
a few sentences in this famous “ Sanquhar De- 
claration,’”” which he drew up: ‘‘ We do by these 
presents disown Charles Stuart, that has been 
reigning, or rather tyrannising, on the throne of 
Britain these years bygone, as having any right, 
title to, or interest in, the crown of Scotland, for 
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government—as forfeited several years since, by his 
perjury and breach of covenant both to God and His 
kirk, and by his tyranny and breach of the very 
leges regnand. (the very essential conditions of 
government), in matters civil. . . . We do 
declare a war against such a tyrant and usurper 
and all the men of his practices.”’ This being read 
by his brother Michael, he and his little band of 
armed horsemen quietly rode away in amid the 
hills from which they had come. 

“‘ There were now in Scotland,” as one says, “‘ two 
kingdoms, the Stuart monarchy and the Cameronian 
theocracy. The latter was but a cloud the size of a 
man’s hand, yet in eight years it overspread the whole 
sky, and descended in a hurricane of ruin on the 
“Bloody House.’”” With the launching of this 
“ Declaration ’’ Cameron believed that his career 
was toend. He prepared himself and his hearers for 
an early death at the hands of the Government. 
Three days before the end came, he preached in 
Avondale, not far from Drumclog, from the text, 
“ Be still and know that I am God : I will be exalted 
among the heathen ; I will be exalted in the earth.” 
And the keynote of that sermon is ‘“‘Abba, Father,” 
whilst the great duty urged in it is “ to be patiently 
waiting on God, and to beware of murmuring, 
despondency, fearfulness, and disquiet of mind.” 
This calmness of mind he enjoyed himself, for on the 
morning of the last day he spent on earth, the 
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woman of the house where he had slept, gave him 
water to wash himself, and having finished, he looked 
at his hands, and laid them on his face, saying : 
“ This is their last washing. I have need to make 
them clean, for there are many to see them.”’ In the 
afternoon, he and his armed escort of twenty-three 
horsemen and forty on foot, were resting on a grassy 
plot in Ayr’s Moss, a large dismal morass near 
Muirkirk, in Ayrshire, when they were attacked by 
Earlshall’s dragoons, some one hundred and twenty 
strong. On seeing the Government troops his 
followers gathered round him, whilst he uttered a 
short prayer, one memorable sentence of which has 
been preserved, “‘ Lord, spare the green, and take 
the ripe ;”’ and then, turning to his brother Michael, 
who was by his side, he intrepidly whispered, ‘‘ Now 
let us fight it out to the last, for this is the day I 
have longed for, and the day I have prayed for, to 
die fighting against the Lord’s avowed enemies. 
This is the day for the crown.’”’ He fell in the fight, 
and his little band was scattered, after struggling 
valiantly against superior numbers. His head and 
hands were cut off and taken to Edinburgh by one of 
the attacking party, who, in delivering them up to 
the officials of the Council, said : “‘ These are the head 
and hands of a man who lived praying and preaching, 
and died praying and fighting.” His body was 
buried where he fell, and to his grave the aged Peden 
used to resort, when harassed by enemies, to breathe 
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the prayer, “ O, to be wi’ Richie!”’ This is a tribute 
to his worth and work which will long outlast the 
massive monument erected by his admirers on this 
lonely spot, in grateful recognition of the services he 
rendered to the cause of “‘ Truth and Righteousness.” 


VII. 


JAMES RENWICK. 
(1662-1688). 


THE youth who took up the blue banner of the 
Covenant, which fell from the dying hand of Richard 
Cameron, was James Renwick ; and he carried it 
bravely through the fiercest persecution till within a 
few months of the Revolution Settlement in 1688, 
when “‘ Free Parliaments and Free Assemblies ’’ were 
restored to Scotland. 

He was born in 1662, at Moniaive, in Nithsdale, 
Dumfriesshire. His parents were poor, but pious, 
and he manifested so much intellectual ability in his 
boyhood, that they struggled hard o give him the 
best education within their reach. In due time he 
found his way to Edinburgh, where he managed to 
get through the University with the help of private 
teaching, and greatly distinguished himself in all the 
classes. He honourably won the degree of M.A., but 
before this could be conferred upon him he had, by 
law, to take the oath of supremacy, which he refused 
to do, as thereby he would have acknowledged the 
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king’s supreme power in matters ecclesiastical. 
During his student days he was much troubled with 
religious doubts, and so great a hold did they get of 
him that he was for a time enveloped in the gloom 
of atheism. His agony of mind at this time was 
extreme, for, when walking with a friend, he cried 
out, pointing to the neighbouring hills, ‘Oh! if 
those were all devouring furnaces of burning brim- 
stone, I should be content to go through them all, 
if so be I could be assured there was a God.” Cir- 
cumstances, however, threw him among the Camer- 
onians, and ere long he was led to enjoy “ perfect 
peace ”’ in believing, which never left him. On the 
27th of July, 1681, he stood near the scaffold on which 
the veteran Covenanter, Donald Cargill, was 
executed, and heard that martyr’s dying words— 
“ Now I am near the getting of the crown, for which 
I bless the Lord, and desire all of you to bless Him 
that He hath brought me here, and made me triumph 
over devils, men, and sin. They shall wound me 
no more. I forgive all men the wrongs they have 
done me, and I pray that the sufferers may be kept 
from sin, and helped to know their duty.” This was 
enough for him, and now he determined, at nineteen 
years of age, to cast in his lot with the persecuted 
“remnant ”’ of the Scottish Church which kept true 
to the Covenant, sworn with uplifted hands, forty- 
three years before, in the Greyfriars Churchyard, 
Edinburgh. 
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They were sadly in need of a leader since the death 
of Cameron, and welcomed him gladly, but, anxious 
that he should have the status of a minister among 
them, sent him over to Holland, where, on the com- 
pletion of his theological course, he was ordained. 
On his return to Scotland, in 1683, he immediately 
set about preaching at Conventicles, which so enraged 
the Government that they surpassed themselves in 
their persecuting measures. A price was put upon 
his head, people were debarred from speaking to him 
or helping him in any way, under pain of death, 
and, in a year or two, power was given to the soldiers 
to shoot any one, without a trial, who was suspected 
of attending his meetings. It was what was called 
“the killing time ”’ in Scotland ; and the wonder is 
that his slight form could have endured for years the 
hardships to which he was daily exposed. His 
shelter by night was generally a shepherd’s cot far up 
among the hills, a sheepfold, or a cave, and his 
supplies of food had often to be carried to him by 
the hands of unsuspected children. His escapes 
from his enemies were often so marvellous that to 
his followers he seemed to have “a charmed life.” 
He had no fear, but calmly kept at his work from day 
to day, and had the satisfaction of seeing it prospering 
in his hands. And no wonder that it prospered, 
for his preaching was “ full of Christ,” and “ the 
silvery tones”’ of his voice penetrated the hearts 
of his hearers with a wonderfully persuasive power. 
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“A frail, slight form—no temple he 
Grand, for abode of Deity ; 
Rather a bush, inflamed with grace, 
And trembling in a desert place, 
And unconsumed with fire, 
Though burning high and higher.” 


It is in his Letters we best see what kind of man 
he was, and here are some extracts from them :— 
“ Courage yet for all that is come and gone ; the loss 
of men is not the loss of the cause. What is the 
matter though we should all fall? I assure all men 
that the cause shall not fall.” “‘ There are not many 
days wherein His (God’s) truths are not sealed with 
blood, and that in all places, so that I think within a 
little there shall not be a moss or mountain in the 
west of Scotland which shall not be flowered with 
Marytrs.” “‘ Oh, the full and sufficient satisfaction 
that is in the matchless pearl, Christ! He is all 
things desirable. Let us bestow all our love, our 
whole affections, upon Him : and when we have done, 
let us wonder that He should seek and take it off our 
hands.” ‘‘ When we rise to His house above, and 
see Him as He is, we will be ashamed of our babblings 
about Him. They that have been most ravished 
with His love, and most eloquent to speak forth His 
comeliness and properties, will see that they have 
been but, at best, babes learning to speak. Oh! 
what shall I say? He is the wonderful, matchless, 
and inestimable jewel, and incomparable pearl of 
price!” 
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Before he joined them, the Cameronians were 
formed into “ societies,” which kept in touch with 
each other by frequent meetings and correspondence ; 
and it was in organising and inspiring these that he 
showed remarkable ability. With the pen he was 
more than a match for all who wrote against them ; 
and in some of these ‘‘ Vindications ”’ he gives ample 
proof that he was far in advance of hisown day. He 
was not a mere sectary, for when lamenting over the 
divisions among Christians, and longing for fellow- 
ship with all good men, he exclaims on one occasion, 
“O that the Lord’s elect were agreeing in truth? 
O that all those that shall agree in heaven were 
agreeing upon earth. I think if my blood could 
be a means to procure it, I could willingly offer it up 
upon that account.” He even anticipated a happy 
consummation of all the contendings and sufferings 
of his day in a union, ‘‘ bottomed upon the truth, and 
cemented by love,’ as he phrased it, for 
these are his words, “ O! for the soul ravishing 
day when we shall have union rightly qualified ! 
I think that would be the Church of Scot- 
land’s_ restoration.’”’ And the “ Societies’ he 
led acted upon these Catholic and Christian 
aspirations, for they sent forth commissioners 
with messages of affection to the churches of 
Holland and Switzerland, and the Protestants of 
Hungary. 

Nevertheless, he unflinchingly maintained the 
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principles of Cameron, and twice over, at Lanark 
and Sanquhar, publicly disowned the House of 
Stuart, and declared war against it, saying in one 
of his “‘ Declarations,’ “‘ Sinless necessity for self- 
preservation, accompanied with holy zeal for Christ’s 
reigning in the land and suppressing of profanity, 
will move us not to let. you pass unpunished ;”’ 
adding, “all that is in peril is not lost, and all that 
is delayed is not forgiven.” James II., an avowed 
Papist, was now on the throne (1685), and an Act of 
Toleration was passed from which he and his followers 
were expressly excluded. The fires of persecution 
blazed around him and his followers more fiercely 
than ever. Claverhouse was to the front, and by his 
cruelties and infamous butcheries earned a name for 
himself as one of the bloodiest persecutors of God’s 
saints that ever was on earth. Added to all this, 
the indulged Presbyterian ministers turned against 
him ; and the vilest calumnies were circulated about 
him, some of which even prejudiced for a time the 
mind of Peden against him, An interview, however, 
was arranged between those two, the outcome of 
which was that Peden on his death-bed took Renwick 
by the hand, and kissed him, saying : “ Sir, I find you 
a faithful servant of your Master. Go on in single 
dependence on the Lord, and you will win honestly 
through and cleanly off the stage, when many others 
who hold their heads high fall and lie in the 
mire, and make foul hands and garments.” 
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And then the old hero prayed that the 
Lord would strengthen, support, and com- 
fort his young associate in all duties and 
difficulties. 

In the face of all this persecution he bravely held 
on his way, but at length was apprehended in Edin- 
burgh on the morning of February Ist, 1688. The 
captain of the guard, to whom he was taken, ex- 
claimed on seeing him, ‘‘ What! is this boy Mr. 
Renwick, that the nation has been so much troubled 
with ?”’ He was then scarcely twenty-six years 
old. When brought to trial, and the indictment 
against him was read, he said, ‘I admit all, but 
when it is said I have cast off all fear of God, that I 
deny. For it is because I fear to offend God, and 
violate His law, that I am here standing to be con- 
demned.”’ When sentenced to be executed within 
three days, the judge asked him if he desired a longer 
time to prepare for death, and his answer was, “ It 
is all one to me. If protracted, it is welcome; if 
shortened, it is welcome. My Master’s time is the 
best.”’ On the day before his death he said to some 
friends who visited him in prison, “‘ I have found His 
cross sweet and lovely unto me ; for I have had many 
joyful hours and not a fearful thought since I came to 
prison. He has strengthened me to brave man and 
face death, and I am now longing for the joyful 
hour of my dissolution ; and there is nothing in the 
world I am sorry to leave but you, but I go to better 
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company.” On the scaffold, when there was a 
momentary pause in the beating of the drums, his 
“silvery voice’’ rang out, clear as the song of the 
lark mounting heavenwards, and these were the 
words which fell upon the ears of the assembled 
thousands, “I shall soon be above these clouds; 
then shall I enjoy Thee and glorify Thee, O my 
Father! without interruption and without inter- 
mission for ever.” 
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THOMAS BOSTON. 
(1676-1732.) 


THIS great evangelical preacher and writer, the 
Spurgeon of his day, was born at Duns, Berwickshire, 
on the 17th of March, 1676, twelve years before the 
Revolution of 1688, which placed William of Orange 
and Mary on the British throne, and reinstated the 
Presbyterian Church in its emoluments and privileges. 
At school he quickly outdistanced all his companions, 
and by the time he was thirteen years of age, so pro- 
ficient was he in Latin and Greek, that he was fit to 
go to college. His father, however, being in humble 
life, could not afford the necessary means for sending 
him there, and so for two years he served in a notary’s 
office, much to his advantage in after life, as he used 
tosay. At the end of that time the big venture was 
made by his father, and young Boston entered the 
University of Edinburgh, and having taken his 
degree, began his theological studies, with the aid of 
a bursary, and was licensed to preach when he was 
about twenty-one years of age. 

His preaching from the beginning of his career was 
distinctively evangelical, for at the early age of 
twelve his heart had been effectually touched and 
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won to Christ, under the ministry of the Rev. Henry 
Erskine, the father of the founders of the Secession 
Church, who occupied the pulpit of the neighbouring 
parish of Whitsome. The text which was blessed to 
him was John i. 29: “ Behold the Lamb of God ;’” 
and of this decisive event he says in his Diary, which 
he kept all life through : “ Sure I am, I was in good 
earnest concerned for a saving interest in Jesus 
Christ. My soul went out after Him, and the place 
of His feet was glorious in mine eyes.”’ The con- 
versation of his fellow-pilgrims to this Gospel shrine, 
especially on the way homewards, was most helpful 
to him; and all his after studies in Theology but 
strengthened the hold which evangelical truth had 
of his young heart. Year by year he grew in the 
knowledge of Christ, so that when he opened his lips 
in the pulpit the message he had to deliver was 
precious to himself. 

Such preaching as his, though relished by the 
“weary and heavy-laden,” and the truly pious, was 
distasteful to a large number of ministers and heri- 
tors. According to the Revolution Settlement, 
those of the Episcopal incumbents, curates they were 
called, as were willing to accept the Presbyterian 
polity and form of worship, were allowed to continue 
in their charges and retain their emoluments. Most 
of these men, according to Bishop Burnet, “ were 
ignorant to a reproach, many of them openly vicious, 
and the worst preachers he ever heard ;” and, of 
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course, they used all their influence to keep young 
Boston from being settled in a charge. Seven times 
over was he called by congregations in various parts 
of the country, but in every case the call “ fell 
through.” 

After rather more than two years’ experience of a 
probationer’s life, he was, however, settled in the 
little parish of Simprin, about six miles from his 
native town; and it is thus he refers in his Diary to 
this event : “‘ This is my rest, here will I dwell. I 
found my heart well content with my lot, and the 
sense of God’s calling me to that work, with the 
promise of His presence. Oh, it satisfies my soul, 
and my very heart blesseth Him for it. For really 
it is the doing of the Lord, and wondrous in my eyes.”’ 
The text from which he preached on the first Sabbath 
after his ordination struck the key-note of his whole 
- ministry, Heb. xiii. 17: ‘‘ For they watch for your 
souls as they that must give account.” Although 
there were only “seventy examinable persons” in 
the parish, yet to the spiritual welfare of his little 
flock he addressed himself with an ardour and de- 
votion which have never been excelled in the whole 
history of the Christian Church. In the pulpit 
and out of it he sought to be “a soul-winner.’’ By 
pastoral visitation, public catechising, and preaching, 
he laboured to bring his people to a knowledge of 
“ the truth as it is in Jesus,’”’ and soon there came to 
be a marked change on them. He was constantly 
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gladdened by having “souls for his hire,” and by 
the end of his seven years’ ministry there, this ignor- 
ant and irreligious parish was turned into “a very 
garden of the Lord ;” for, whereas, when he went 
there, family worship was unknown except in one 
house, when he left, it was universal. His was, 
indeed, a faithful and fruitful ministry, and he has 
put the whole Church of Christ deeply in his debt by 
preserving the record of it and his later pastorate in 
his Diary. This famous book was designed primarily, 
at least, for the benefit of his children, and was dedi- 
cated to them in an address of much tenderness, 
which concludes thus: “‘ Labour for the experience 
of religion in your own souls, that you may have an 
argument for the reality of it from your spiritual 
sense and feeling ; and cleave to the Lord in His way 
of holiness (without which ye shall not see the Lord), 
His work also, His interests, and people in all hazards, 
being assured that such also shall be found wise in 
the end.” It abounds in pithy sayings, some of 
which have the strength and flavour of proverbs, 
such as, “‘ Spiritual decays suck the sap out of 
mercies,” ‘‘ There may be an enlargement of affection 
when there is a straitening of words,” ‘‘ When the 
Lord means a mercy to a people, He helps them 
beforehand to pray for it;” ‘‘ Satan is sure to lay 
hold of us in a special manner when there is some 
great work that we have to do ;” “ I found worldly 
thoughts as bird-lime to my feet ;’”’ “ The fears of 
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death were sent to ballast me ;’” ‘‘ Think not to leap 
straight from Delilah’s lap into Abraham’s bosom.” 
It concludes thus : “‘ The world hath all along been a 
stepdame to me, and wheresoever I would have 
attempted to nestle in it, there was a thorn of uneasi- 
ness laid for me. Man is born crying, lives com- 
plaining, and dies disappointed from that quarter. 
I have waited for Thy salvation, O God.” 

On the 1st of May, 1767, Boston was formally in- 
ducted as minister of Ettrick, and there he laboured 
till the day of his death, May 2oth, 1732. Itisa 
beautiful parish in a romantic district, which since 
his day has been made famous all the world over 
by the genius of Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, and 
James Hogg, “ The Ettrick Shepherd,” and is still 
attractive to the tourist with its green hills, lovely 
glens, and sparkling streams. When he went to it, 
its religious condition was far from inviting, for it 
had been for five years without a minister, and he did 
not attempt to celebrate the Communion until he 
had been there for three years, and even then, only 
fifty communicants sat down at the Lord’s Table ; 
but so fruitful were his ministrations from house to 
house and in the pulpit, that in five years afterwards 
they numbered one hundred and fifty ; and towards 
the close of his ministry the Ettrick Communion 
services, which continued for a week, were attended 
by thousands from all the surrounding district, 
and talked of with holy rapture at many firesides 
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in the south-west of Scotland long after he had gone 
to his reward. 

In the pulpit his appearance was impressive, and, 
as he had a fine voice, he easily commanded and re- 
tained the attention of his hearers. His delivery 
was grave and graceful, whilst intense earnestness 
throbbed in his sermons from beginning to end. 
These were frequently lighted up by illustrations, 
and quaint, pithy sayings, which captivated the 
hearers, and sent them away with something to think 
and talk about as they journeyed homewards. Far 
from serving the Lord with that which cost him 
nothing, he devoted a large portion of his time to 
pulpit preparation, writing out his sermons fully, 
and leaving the Saturdays free “‘to preach them first,”’ 
as he said, “‘ to his own heart.’’ He was “ mighty 
in the Scriptures,’ and exceedingly happy in apply- 
ing them to explain or illustrate whatever subject 
he handled ; whilst his general knowledge was ex- 
tensive and accurate, he being, according to a good 
judge, Dr. Walker of Carnwath, ‘ the best Hebrew 
scholar in Scotland in his day, and, also, the freshest 
and most powerful of Scottish living theologians.”’ 
No wonder, then, that his people “ hung upon his 
lips,” and became strongly attached to his ministry. 
Call after call from other congregations came to him, 
but these he steadily refused, thus strengthening his 
hold upon his people. He was fond of preaching, 
and was never happier than when he was in the 
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pulpit. His wish was that his life might end with 
his work, and it was gratified, for, when advancing 
frailties unfitted him for standing in the pulpit, an 
arm-chair was put there, in which he sat and preached 
to his delighted flock ; and when he could not leave 
the Manse he addressed them from one of its windows, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, until within a fortnight of 
his death. His sainted life by this time gave power 
to his every word ; and all revered and loved him as 
“a man of God.” 

But others, far beyond the bounds of Ettrick, 
came to call him “‘ blessed,’’ for, at the earnest solici- 
tation of his ministerial friends, though with much 
diffidence, he became an author. His first publi- 
cation, a little book, entitled, Everlasting Espousals, 
was founded on Hosea ii. 19; ‘‘ I will betroth thee 
unto Me in righteousness, and in judgment, and in 
loving kindness, and in mercies. I will even betroth 
thee unto Me in faithfulness, and thou shalt know the 
Lord.’ It was a success, as it soon passed through 
three editions, and was highly valued by the Christian 
public. Other books came from his pen, such as his 
edition of The Marrow of Modern Divinity, with notes 
by himself, which was an able defence of the doc- 
trines of grace, and specially of the free offer of sal- 
vation to sinners ; The Croo. in the Lot, which even 
to this day is highly valued in the homes of the 
afflicted; but his greatest book, and the one by which 
he will live, was his Fourfold State, or, to give the full 
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title, Human Nature in its Fourfold State of Primi- 
tive Integrity, Entire Depravity, Begun Recovery, 
and Consummate Happiness or Misery. It is a com- 
plete system of Christian theology, which describes 
the Divine method of human redemption, clearly 
states “‘ the glorious Gospel of the blessed God,” 
and plainly shows the way back from “ Paradise 
Lost” to ‘‘ Paradise Regained.”” When published, 
it at once “‘ caught on,” three editions being sold 
in the course of a few months, and ere he died the 
gifted author saw the thirty-third edition issued. It, 
indeed, came to be the book which ranked next to 
the Bible in the estimation of pious people in Scot- 
land for more than a century, some of them saying, 
“No home is complete without it,” and “ Give me 
the Bible and Boston, and you can take away any 
other book.” 


“e 


IX. 


EBENEZER ERSKINE. 
(1680-1754). 


Tuts ‘‘ good soldier of Jesus Christ,’ the founder of 
the Secession Church, was born at Dryburgh, Ber- 
wickshire, on the 22nd of June, 1680. He was 
educated by his father, the Rev. Henry Erskine, 
and having passed through his literary and theological 
course at the University of Edinburgh, was licensed 
to preach the Gospel by the Presbytery of Kirkcaldy 
in 1702. In the following year he was ordained as 
minister of the parish of Drumoak, in Kinross-shire, 
and there he laboured for the next twenty-eight 
years. 

Although he was the son of a fervent evangelical 
preacher, under whose ministry Boston came to a 
knowledge of the truth, he began his labours, as he 
says himself, “ callously and mechanically, being 
swallowed up in unbelief and rebellion against God, 
looking upon the doctrine of Christ as stuff, and 
wearying of nothing so much as to read the history 
of Christ in the evangelists.”” He owed much to his 
young wife, who was deeply religious, as the follow- 
ing extract from his Diary shows :—‘‘ Some four 
weeks after she and I were sitting together in my 
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closet, and while we were conversing about the things 
of God, the Lord was pleased to rend the veil, and to 
give me a glimmering view of salvation, which made 
my soul acquiesce in Christ as the new and living 
way to glory.’’ Though this was the beginning of his 
spiritual life, yet a whole year elapsed before, as he 
puts it, he “got his head out of Time into Eternity,” 
and gladly closed with the Gospel offer. Then, 
however, he did enter, “ the valley of decision,” for 
this is the close of a covenant he subscribed with his 
own hand :—“‘ I take heaven and earth, angels and 
men, sun and moon and stars, the stones and timber 
of this house, to witness that I give myself away, in 
soul and body and estate, and all I am or have in this 
world, unto God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” And 
this was followed up by these words in his Diary :— 
“Once I was without Christ, knew not His ex- 
cellence, and saw no form nor comeliness in Him why 
He should be desired ; but now He is to me, the chief 
among ten thousand, and altogether lovely. . . O 
that while I am in this world, I may be made useful 
to proclaim His excellency and glory to others! 
This is the great desire and ambition of my soul, and 
that which I desire to aim and level at in all my 
ministerial work—to commend Him to immortal 
souls.” 

His ministry now began to be accompanied by 
continuous blessing. People flocked to hear him 
from far and near; and when the annual com- 
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munion season came round, the attendance was so 
large that overflow meetings were held on the hillside 
near by. His sermons, which were prepared with 
great care, were delivered in a most impressive 
manner, and his style was singularly clear and 
telling. His very appearance awed his hearers, 
and he had a voice of great depth and compass. One 
of his bitterest ecclesiastical opponents is reported 
to have said : “‘ You never heard Ebenezer Erskine ! 
Well, sir, you never heard the Gospel in its majesty.” 
His heart, too, was in his work, and he looked for 
results. And he followed up this faithful pulpit work 
with catechising and pastoral visitation, saying as he 
entered each home, “ Peace be to this house.’’ He 
paid particular attention to the young, bringing 
them together on Sundays in the parish school, and 
examining them on the day’s sermons and the 
Shorter Catechism, thus forming, perhaps, the first 
Sunday School on record. He was most attentive 
to the afflicted, knowing from personal experience 
how the heart cries out for Christian sympathy and 
help when trials come. Four young children and 
his wife were taken from him by death, and the 
entries in his Diary regarding these successive 
bereavements are most touching, as when he says :— 
“T take it kindly that the Lord comes to my family 
to gather lilies, wherewith to garnish the upper 
sanctuary, for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
And, oh ! it sometimes affords me a pleasing prospect 
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to think that there is so much plenishing in heaven 
before me, and that, when I enter the gates of glory, 
I shall not only be welcomed by the whole general 
assembly of saints and angels, but my wife and four 
pleasant babes will, in a particular manner, welcome 
me to those regions.” 

His popularity as a preacher grew with advancing 
years, and he received several calls, all of which he 
refused, until one came to him from Stirling. On 
accepting it, he preached his farewell sermon from 
the words, Acts xx. 22: “ I go bound in the spirit to 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things which shall befall 
me there ;”’ a strange text, but one which showed 
that he was fully alive to the grave issues which were 
involved in the great ecclesiastical controversy that 
was then convulsing Scotland. It began when the 
Moderates, who had a large majority in the Assembly, 
condemned the teaching of the little book, The 
Marrow of Modern Divimity, which Boston found in a 
cottage at Simprin. Its aim, according to Professor 
A. R. M‘Ewan, of Edinburgh, was “ to clear away all 
the barriers which conscience and creeds raise be- 
tween God’s redeeming mercy in Christ and the soul 
of man.” Ebenezer Erskine at once came to the 
front in defence of the doctrines of grace, which he 
believed were attacked by the Assembly in its de- 
liverances regarding this book. He claimed the right 
to make a free offer of salvation to all sinners, and 
would not have that right restricted in any way by a 
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Church court, since it was bestowed by Christ in the 
command, “‘ Preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
He denied the competency of any such restriction, 
as all true Church Government was based on and 
determined by the will of Christ expressed in Scrip- 
ture. This is how he reasoned :—“ Is it that the 
government is laid upon His shoulders ? Then see the 
nullity of all acts, laws, and institutions, that do not 
bear the stamp of Christ, and that are not consistent 
with the laws and orders He has left for the govern- 
ment of His Church. They cannot miss to be null, 
because Zion’s King never touched them with His 
sceptre, and there is no Church authority but what 
is derived from Him.” 

But the working of the Patronage Act also brought 
him into conflict with the majority of the Church, 
for ministers were settled in parishes without a call 
from the people, and even in the face of strong pro- 
tests by congregations. The Assembly had con- 
ferred upon heritors, who were not necessarily pro- 
fessing Christians, power, along with the elders, to 
choose ministers for congregations, and this is how 
he addressed them: “‘ God’s promise of guidance 
is not given to heritors or patrons, but to the Church, 
the body of Christ. As it is a natural privilege of 
every house or society of men to make the choice of 
its own servants or officers, so it is the privilege of 
the house of God in a particular manner. What a 
miserable bondage would it be reckoned for any 
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family to have servants imposed upon them by 
strangers, who might give the children a stone for 
bread, or a scorpion instead of a fish—poison instead 
of medicine! And shall we suppose that our God 
granted a power to any set of men, patrons or heritors, 
or whatever they may be, to impose servants on 
His family, without their consent, they being the 
freest society in the world ? ” 

Such plain speaking soon brought upon him the 
censures of the Church, and in 1733 he and three 
other ministers were suspended from discharging any 
ecclesiastical function. This sentence they, however, 
disregarded, and formed themselves into what they 
called “‘ The Associate Presbytery,’ and seven years 
afterwards they were deposed from the ministry, 
and driven from the Church. 

In Stirling, where, because of this sentence, the 
church door was locked against him, and a vast 
crowd was gathered, who, sympathising with him, 
were inclined to force an entrance, he, Bible in hand, 
led them to a green knoll beneath the Castle rock, 
and preached an uncontroversial sermon on the power 
of Christ to control the winds and waves. All his 
people followed him, and the church stood empty 
for the next seventy-seven years. A large and 
commodious new church was speedily built for him, 
and in it he continued to preach to crowded congre- 
gations to the close of his ministry. 

In the rebellion of 1745 he actively supported the 
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Government, and the Seceders of Stirling were 
formed into a regiment for the defence of the town. 
One night, when the rebels were expected to make an 
attack on the town, he appeared in the guard-room, 
fully accoutred in the military garb of the time. On 
being recommended by those in command to go 
home to his prayers, he replied : “ I am determined 
to take the hazard of the night along with you, for 
the present crisis requires the avms as well as the 
prayers of all good subjects.’’ Despite the unhappy 
division of the Seceders into two bodies, he kept his 
hold upon the affections of the earnest-minded in 
Scotland ; and when the weariness of old age began 
to creep upon him, his serenity of mind was remark- 
able. When told of the death of his brother Ralph, 
the gifted minister of Dunfermline, he quietly said : 
“And is Ralph gone? He has twice got the start 
of me; he was first in Christ, and now he is first in 
glory.” When speaking with friends who called 
on him, he said on one occasion: “I have always 
found my times of sore affliction my best times. 
Many blasts I have endured through life ; but I had 
this comfort under them—a good God, a good 
conscience, and a good cause.”’ In the early morning 
of the 1st of June, 1754, he passed away to his well- 
earned rest, leaving behind him a request that he 
should be buried in his own church, in order that, 
after death, he might confirm the testimony to which 
he had adhered throughout life. That desire of his 
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heart was granted. and a large stone with a Latin 
inscription marks the spot where he was buried ; but 
the noblest monument to his memory was the Se- 
cession Church, which for long years proved such a 
blessing to Scotland, and is now merged in the 
United Free Church. 


X. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. 
(1780-1847). 


OnE of the most remarkable men that ever adorned 
the Scottish pulpit was Dr. Thomas Chalmers, who 
was born at Anstruther, Fifeshire, on the 17th of 
March, 1780. His father, who was a merchant and 
shipowner there, gave him the best education the 
place afforded, and then sent him, at an early age, 
to the University of St. Andrews. There he was best 
known among his fellow-students for his lively 
manner and great conversational powers. The only 
subject he took to was Mathematics, and in it he won 
a name for himself and gained the position of Assist- 
ant Professor. In that situation he laboured with 
enthusiasm, and, when through some quarrel with 
his superior he lost it, he instituted private classes, 
which he carried on successfully for several 
sessions. 

This, however, was given up, as he found the work 
too much for him, after he had been settled in 
Kilmany, a Fifeshire parish, on the 12th of May, 
1803. It was a quiet, rural spot, and there he 
laboured for seven years with commendable diligence. 
He visited his parishioners regularly, held “ ex- 
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amination diets” among them, and preached every 
Sabbath with eloquence and vigour. He had, how- 
ever, very “ moderate ”’ conceptions of the responsi- 
bility of his position, and looked with disfavour 
upon all evangelical earnestness. It was viewed by 
him as dangerous fanaticism, and many warnings 
against it did he give from his pulpit, whilst he, at 
the same time, earnestly counselled his hearers to 
avoid vice and practice virtue. He had stirring 
discourses on the meanness of backbiting and the 
baseness of lying; but, on the great theme of a 
sinner’s justification in God’s sight, by simple faith 
in Christ, he had little or nothing to say. That, 
as yet, had not become a personal matter with him- 
self, and, accordingly, it found no place in his teach- 
ing. 

Providential events, however, of a painful kind 
led up to a great crisis in his spiritual experience, 
which determined his future career. Several mem- 
bers of the family to which he belonged died in great 
peace and triumphant joy, because of their simple, 
child-like faith in Christ, and this experience, coupled 
with a long and severe illness, led him to “ take 
stock ” of his spiritual belongings, and face the great 
question of his individual salvation. Books on ex- 
perimental religion then began to occupy his 
attention ; and it was to one of them, Wilberforce’s 
Practical View, that he owed, under God, his spiritual 
deliverance. This great change marked a new de- 
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parture in his ministry, and led to important results. 
His people recognised it at once, and if before they 
were attracted by his eloquent harangues on virtue, 
they now flocked to hear him preach “ Christ and 
Him crucified.” He was on fire with his new theme, 
and his burning words awed and impressed them all, 
and became ‘“‘ the savour of life unto life”’ to many. 
The parish was revolutionized by such preaching, 
and hundreds from the surrounding district, who 
came under its spell, “‘ turned from dead works to 
serve the living God.’ Eminent ministers from all 
parts of the country visited Kilmany, and went 
away with the impression that a man had appeared 
in Scotland who would “ work wonders.” 

This growing popularity and power as a preacher 
made him known far and near, and resulted in a call 
to the Tron Church, Glasgow. He began his new 
ministry under the happiest auspices. He was only 
thirty-five years of age, and was in excellent health 
and spirits. He was received by his congregation 
with the warmest cordiality, whilst Glasgow generally 
was prepared to regard him as one of the greatest 
pulpit orators in Britain. Crowds flocked to hear 
him from the very beginning of his ministry, and 
when he delivered his Astronomical Discourses on 
Thursdays, the rush for seats at the busiest hour 
of the day was quite phenomenal. These were 
afterwards published, and ran through ten editions 
of nearly two thousand each in less than a year. 
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They were greatly admired by all classes, and 
especially by literary men. When their author 
visited London, and preached in several churches, 
the foremost statesmen and the leaders of literature, 
art, and science, were among his hearers. Preaching 
like his had never before been heard in the 
Metropolis ; the great statesman, Canning, summing 
up the impression made on all ranks of society in the 
happy words, “‘ The tartan beats us all.”’ 

It could not have been easy for him to keep up 
every Sabbath to the expectations such a fame as 
this awakened ; but yet he succeeded in doing this 
for the eight years he remained in Glasgow. Many 
of the sermons he then preached were afterwards 
published, and are to be found in his collected works. 
Among them are The Commercial Discourses, which 
he always considered his best, though the reading 
public have not endorsed his opinion. To this day 
The Astronomical Discourses remain the favourites, 
and they certainly do justice to the great fame he had 
as a preacher. All the while, too, that he was pre- 
paring and preaching these magnificent sermons, 
he was laboriously carrying on the work of a pastor 
and city missionary. He spent many hours every 
week visiting from house to house in his extensive 
parish, which had a population of upwards of ten 
thousand ; he gathered together the families of the 
different districts into various schools and halls 
and addressed them on the week-nights ; he instituted 
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numerous Sabbath schools, and drafted into them 
teachers imbued with his own spirit ; he cared for the 
poor under a system devised by himself, and wrought 
entirely without the aid of Parochial Boards ; in 
short, he sought to be all things to all men, that 
thereby he might win some to the side of Christ. 
However, in the midst of such unbounded 
popularity and unexampled success, he, in 1823, 
accepted the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the 


University of St. Andrews, in which position he * 


remained for five years. During that time he 
delivered brilliant lectures, which attracted large 
classes ; but not contented with his academic labours, 
he gathered together the children in his neighbour- 
hood, and taught them on Sabbath evenings, formed 
a Bible Class for students, and became the life and 
soul of a Missionary Association, from which several 
students went forth, who afterwards did good work 
in the foreign field. Such, indeed, were his labours 
that he completely changed the spiritual tone of the 
University, and when the Divinity Chair in Edin- 
burgh fell vacant, he was appointed to it in 1828, to 
the great delight of all the friends of evangelical truth 
in the country. 

He entered upon his new duties there with a solemn 
sense of the responsibilities of his position, and 
bestowed great pains in the preparation of his 
lectures, which were afterwards published under the 
title, Institutes of Theology. He had a great influence 
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over his students, who looked up to him as the fore- 
most preacher of the day, and sat at his feet with 
reverential awe. They caught inspiration from his 
burning words, and went forth to preach among the 
people with fervent zeal. During this period of his 
career he was by far and away the most influential 
minister in the Church, and the most powerful 
debater in the General Assembly. He interested 
himself in every public movement that aimed at the 
good of the Church or State, but his best energies 
were given to the work of Church extension, for which 
he pleaded with an eloquence which captivated all 
hearts. Disappointed with what the Government 
offered to do in this direction, he turned to the people 
of Scotland, and appealed for subscriptions. With 
the money thus obtained he built many churches, 
especially in the destitute districts of large cities 
like Glasgow, and turned not aside from pursuing 
this object, even when he got engrossed in the great 
controversy which ended in the Disruption of 1843. 
That event found him at the head of the 
evangelicals in the Church of Scotland, who, under 
his presidency, formed themselves into the Free 
Church, which became a great power for good in the 
land and throughout the world. At his instigation 
the Sustentation Fund was instituted in connection 
with this Church, and by it fully equipped congre- 
gations have been supported in the poorest localities. 
He was appointed Principal of the New College, Edin- 
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burgh, which, under him, began a career of great 
usefulness, which has continued to this day. As the 
acknowledged leader of the Free Church he had much 
to occupy his attention in the initial stages of its 
history, when churches, manses, and schools had to 
be built, and home and foreign mission work pro- 
jected and superintended ; but he still found time to 
organize a congregation in one of the most necessi- 
tous districts in Edinburgh. Nowhere did he feel 
himself so much at home as when surrounded by 
earnest Christian workers, praying and planning 
with them how best he could bring the Gospel to 
bear upon the sunken masses of his fellow-country- 
men. His piety deepened as he grew older, and he 
was well prepared for the sudden summons, “‘ Come 
up higher,” which reached him over-night on the 
31st of May, 1847. 


“ Servant of God, well done ! 
Rest from thy loved employ ; 
The battle o’er, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy. 


The cry at midnight came, 
He started up to hear ; 

A mortal arrow pierced his frame— 
He fell, but felt no fear. 


His spirit with a bound, 
Left its encumbering clay, 

His tent at sunrise on the ground 
A darken’d ruin lay.” 


XI. 
NORMAN MACLEOD. 
(1812-1872). 


Tus famous preacher and writer was born at Camp- 
beltown, on June 3rd, 1812, and spent the first five 
years of his life in that busy little Argyllshire town. 
His father, who was a popular minister there, sent 
him to be educated, not to some famous school in 
Edinburgh or Glasgow, but to Morven, where he 
lodged with Samuel Cameron, the worthy school- 
master and catechist of the parish. There, amid the 
richest Highland scenery, he learned to love nature 
in all her moods, and nursed a fine poetic tendency, 
which afterwards fruited in many a spirited poem or 
sparkling story. He, also, had a year’s training in 
Campsie, to which parish his father was translated in 
1825, and then entered the University of Glasgow, 
where he obtained few academic honours, as he 
gave his chief strength to the diligent study of the 
great English classics. He studied Theology in 
Edinburgh under the famous Dr. Thomas Chalmers, 
whom he greatly admired, and afterwards spent a 
considerable time at Weimar, in Germany. He was 
licensed to preach the Gospel in May, 1837, and in 
March of the following year began his ministry at 
Loudoun, in Ayrshire. 
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He entered upon his sacred work with solemn 
feelings, as is seen in the following extract from his 
Diary, which he kept with great care all through 
his life: ‘““Oh, my Father, my kind and merciful 
Father, Thou who art my Creator and Preserver and 
Redeemer, I this day before Thee declare my willing- 
ness to make my soul and parish part of Thy ever- 
lasting kingdom. Accept of my deepest thanks for 
Thy kindness until now. Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost be with me until the day of my death ; purify, 
strengthen me, and give me from the infinite riches 
of Thy grace, power to be a faithful minister, and to 
turn many people from darkness to light. Into Thy 
hand I commit my soul.”’ That is an earnest prayer, 
which shows the bent of his spirit ; and his outward 
man is thus described by his life-long friend, Princi- 
pal Shairp of St. Andrews: “ Altogether, he had a 
face and figure as expressive of genius, strength, and 
buoyancy as I ever looked upon. Boundless health- 
fulness and hopefulness looked out from every 
feature.” 

Such a young man of twenty-six as this, ever 
moving about his parish intent on doing good to 
young and old, rich and poor, soon made friends; 
and as his sermons were direct and practical, and 
delivered ‘ without the paper,’ his church came to 
be filled every Sabbath. He generally spent the 
morning and forenoon in the study of Theology and 
English literature, leaving the afternoon free for 
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pastoral work and friendly converse by the fireside. 
He had a beautiful manse, with a fine garden attached 
to it, and one of his chief out-door pleasures was to 
cultivate flowers, of which he was passionately fond, 
During the six years he spent here, the controversy 
which ended in the Disruption was running its course, 
and into it he was necessarily drawn. Most un- 
willingly, however, did he take part in it, for all 
controversy was intensely distasteful to him; but 
when he was obliged by events to take his side, he 
stepped out boldly and avowed himself to be one 
of “‘ the forty,’ who were a sort of middle party be- 
tween the Evangelicals and Moderates. They re- 
fused to leave the Church, thinking that it could 
be made to meet the wants of the nation by measures 
of a popular kind, passed by the legislature. When 
the Disruption came, he remained behind in the 
Assembly Hall, after the Evangelicals left, headed 
by Drs. Chalmers and Welsh, and delivered two 
stirring speeches, which put heart and hope into his 
despondent brethren, one of whom remarked to a 
neighbour, “‘ There is life in the old church yet.” 
Such services rendered to his church at a time of 
great anxiety and grave peril made him a marked 
man, and many were the calls addressed to him by 
vacant congregations. He chose the one which 
came to him from Dalkeith, where his ministry con- 
tinued for eight years, and was eminently fruitful 
of good results, especially among the poor, for whose 
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temporal and spiritual welfare he cared with un- 
flagging zeal. He spent a large portion of his time 
in house-to-house visitation, and succeeded in this 
way in inducing many to attend church who had 
become indifferent to Christian ordinances. He was, 
also, busily occupied on the Committees of the Church 
which met in Edinburgh, and so high did he stand 
in the estimation of his brethren that he was ap- 
pointed a member of special deputations to the 
Highlands and Canada. His visit to the latter was 
greatly enjoyed by him, as it brought him into closest 
contact with many Highlanders who, though settled 
there, yet clung with fond affection to their native 
land. It was during this visit that he heard of the 
proposed formation of the Evangelical Alliance ; 
and on his return he attended the opening meetings, 
which were peculiarly congenial to him. His big, 
warm, and kindly heart nowhere appears more 
strikingly than in his references in home letters to 
these holy and happy gatherings. This is how he 
speaks of them :—‘“‘ You ask me how I liked the first 
conference. I reply that it was one of the happiest 
evenings I ever spent on earth. Never in any com- 
pany had I the same deep peace and joy, and the 
same broken-heirtedness for sin. It is more like 
heaven than anything I ever experienced on earth.” 

His Dalkeith ministry came to an end in 1851, 
but ere he entered upon his duties in the Barony 
Church, Glasgow, to which he received a hearty 
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and unanimous call, he paid a hurried visit to his 
friend, John Macintosh, who was very ill at Tubingen, 
inGermany. When his Memoir of this young friend, 
entitled The Earnest Student, appeared, it had such a 
large and rapid sale that he was able from the profits 
to forward {200 to the Indian Mission of the Free 
Church, to which Mr. Macintosh belonged. This 
generous act was greatly appreciated by that Church. 
and revealed the noble catholicity of spirit which so 
strikingly characterised the new minister of the 
Barony. In the large city in which his lot was now 
cast, his sympathies went forth to all who were 
willing to aid him in lifting up the sunken masses 
around him to the enjoyment of Christian light and 
life. Grandly did he toil for the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of the population of his vast parish, 
and his magnificent exertions in their behalf rallied 
to his side many earnest workers, who gave a good 
account of themselves in district visiting, kitchen 
prayer-meetings, Dorcas societies, and other Home 
Mission agencies. All these caught inspiration from 
him as they listened to his burning words in the 
pulpit on Sabbath, or met with him in frequent 
counsel over the needs of the surrounding district. 
No wonder that his efforts on behalf of the non- 
churchgoing were so greatly blessed ; and perhaps 
the six new churches he built for them during his 
ministry form at this day the finest monument to 
his memory. 
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Such abundant and successful labours greatly 
increased his popularity and power ; and it excited no 
surprise when he was asked to preach before Queen 
Victoria at Crathie, in October, 1854. How he got 
through this ordeal is best told by himself: “I 
preached without a note the same sermon I 
preached at Morven ; and I never once looked at the 
royal pew, but solely at the congregation. I tried 
to forget the great ones I saw, and to remember the 
great ones I saw not; and so I preached from the 
heart, and with as much freedom, really, as at a 
Mission station.”” The Queen was much moved by 
the whole service, and continued to have a great 
regard for him, writing thus when she heard of his 
death: ‘She cannot realise the idea that in this 
world she is never to see his kind face, and listen 
to those admirable discourses which did every one 
good, and to his charming conversation again.” 
It was during these last years of a ministry which 
was thus so highly valued by his sovereign that he 
wrote most of the books which have made his name a 
household word in Scotland. In 1860 he accepted 
the editorship of Good Words, afterwards paid length- 
ened visits to Palestine and India, and in 1869 filled 
the Moderator’s Chair of the Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. 

All this put a severe strain upon him, and fre- 
quent were the “‘ rests ” he required to take amid his 
much-loved Highland hills. There, surrounded by 
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the members of his family, he gave way to all his 
boyish love for innocent amusement ; and the scenes 
on which he daily looked were to him a continual 
“passion and delight.’’ So greatly did he enjoy the 
country, and so painfully was he made to feel that 
his strength was ebbing away, that he contemplated 
building a cottage for himself at Campsie, where he 
had spent the happy years of his youth. The pro- 
ject was, however, never carried out, for on retiring 
from active work he made a great speech in the 
Assembly on the manner in which Christian missions 
in India ought to be conducted. The effort was too 
much for him, and in a few days it was thus he was 
speaking to one of his daughters in his own house in 
Bath Street, Glasgow: “If I had strength I could 
tell you things that would do you good through all 
your life. Iam anold man, and have passed through 
many experiences, but now all is perfect peace and 
perfect calm. I have glimpses of Heaven no tongue, 
or pen, or words, can describe!”’ A few minutes 
afterwards, on Sabbath, June 16th, 1872, he entered 
his eternal rest, and on the following Thursday, a 
day of heavenly beauty, his body was borne through 
the crowded streets of the mourning city, where his 
words and works were so highly valued, and laid 
beside his father in the churchyard of Campsie. 


XII. 
ROBERT RAINY. 
(x826-1906). 


Tus distinguished Christian statesman, who so re- 
cently passed away to his well-earned rest, was un- 
questionably for many years Scotland’s ecclesiastical 
king. Born in Glasgow, January Ist, 1826, he, in his 
early years, was blessed with a happy environment. 
His father, Dr. Harry Rainy, was Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in the University, and a man of keen 
intellect, wide culture, and great force of character ; 
whilst he had an ideal mother, to whom he was 
strongly attached. After attending the High School 
of Glasgow, where he won many honours, he entered 
the University, with the view of qualifying for the 
medical profession, to which his father had destined 
him ; but when he was seventeen years of age the 
Disruption took place, and such was his enthusiastic 
attachment to the principles which animated those 
who left the Establishment, that he declared his 
intention to study for the ministry. His father, on 
hearing this, quietly said to him: ‘“‘ Go back to your 
studies, and if you have anything to say to me a 
year after this, I shall be willing to hear it.” The 
year went past, and the young student was still of 
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the same mind. Accordingly, after taking his M.A. 
degree at Glasgow, he entered the New College, 
Edinburgh, where he came under the influence of a 
man who was destined to have a powerful influence 
in the development of his mind, character, and career. 
This was Dr. Cunningham, the Professor of Church 
History, who acquired a great name as a debater 
during “‘ The Ten Years’ Conflict,” and was gener- 
ally acknowledged to be the most learned theologian 
in Scotland. This teacher’s lectures were mainly 
controversial, and as young Rainy sat under him he 
was insensibly growing into habits of thought and 
methods of debate which were to stand him in good 
stead in after days. He became Dr. Cunningham’s 
favourite pupil,and when he went back to Edinburgh, 
after his first pastorate, he had his old teacher as one 
of his office-bearers. The intimacy begun in his 
student days was thus revived, and ripened into the 
closest friendship, which continued until the great 
theologian passed away, comforted on his death-bed 
by his young minister reading to him such simple 
hymns as “ I lay my sins on Jesus.”’ 

Soon after Dr. Rainy was licensed to preach the 
Gospel, he was settled at Huntly, a town in the north- 
ern part of Aberdeenshire, with about four thou- 
sand inhabitants at that time. The congregation 
was not large, but had in it many sainted men and 
women, who had hard heads and warm hearts. Their 
presence in church stimulated him to do his best, and 
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soon his fame was spread abroad as a thoughtful 
preacher and a spiritually-minded pastor. Among 
his regular hearers was the famous Duchess of Gordon, 
who originated “‘ The Huntly Gatherings,” as they 
were called. They were great revival meetings, 
held in the grounds of the Castle, and attended for 
successive days by vast crowds from the surround- 
ing districts, who were addressed by speakers from 
all parts of the country who had come to the front 
in evangelistic work. The most outstanding of these 
was Duncan Mathieson, the evangelist, whose Life, 
written by the Rev. John Macpherson of Dundee, is 
a book which deserves a place in the library of every 
minister. Duncan was one of Dr. Rainy’s hearers, 
and his frank, fearless conversation was a great 
treat and a valuable help to the young minister. 

In three years, however, Dr. Rainy had to leave 
Huntly and enter upon his duties as minister of the 
Free High Church, Edinburgh, which adjoins the 
Assembly Hall. It is not a large church, but the con- 
congregation, which was chiefly gathered from the 
New Town, was very influential. There his ministry 
was with power, and he had before him Sabbath after 
Sabbath those who could thoroughly appreciate his 
earnestness, spirituality of mind, and intellectual 
gifts. It was whilst he ministered here that he began 
to take a part in the business of the church courts, 
where he was to become so distinguished. He cer- 
tainly did not push himself forward there, and would 
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have contented himself for a long time with a back 
seat, but Drs. Cunningham and Candlish, who knew 
his powers, urged him to the front. His maiden 
speech in the Assembly was short, but it convinced 
the House that he had a clear eye for business and a 
clever tongue for debate. It got whispered among 
the members that he was “ the coming man,” on 
whom the mantle of the Disruption fathers was to 
fall, and accordingly great expectations regarding 
him began to be entertained in town and country 
manses. 

In 1862 Dr. Rainy succeeded his venerable friend, 
Dr. Cunningham, in the chair of Church History, for 
which he was specially qualified. Here he felt him- 
self at home, and the students were proud of their 
talented teacher, who was only thirty-six years of 
age. They loved him for his kindliness of heart, and 
respected him for his great abilities. He interested 
himself in their welfare ; and nothing delighted him 
more, as the years went by, than to assist one of his 
old students at a communion or on an anniversary 
Sabbath. 

The first book he published was the Life of Dr. 
Cunningham, which had been begun by the Rev. 
James MacKenzie of Dunfermline, who had a grace- 
ful literary style, but little theological knowledge. 
Dr. Rainy’s chapters, which occupy most of the 
volume, were a real contribution to the theological . 
and ecclesiastical literature of Scotland, and clearly 
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stated great principles which are fitted to be guiding 
lights to the Church everywhere. He did not pub- 
lish much afterwards, but there is one of his books 
to which special attention may here be drawn. This 
was a series of lectures which he delivered in the 
Music Hall, Edinburgh, in answer to Dean Stanley, 
who came down to enlighten Scotsmen on the Church 
and Presbyterianism. The Scottish Professor was 
too much for the English Dean, and those who have 
read this book admit that it is the best exposition 
and defence of Presbyterianism that has been given 
to the world. Another book of his was issued about 
the beginning of the heated controversy on Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith’s article in the Encyclopedia 
Brnittanica ; and in it he expounded the principles 
on which he all along acted in dealing with the 
questions raised by “ the higher criticism.” When 
he was getting old, he also, at the request of many 
friends, issued a volume of sermons, which gave the 
reader a true conception of the finer and deeper side 
of his nature. 

On the death of Dr. Cunningham he became very 
intimate with Dr. Candlish, of Free St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, who was appointed Principal of the 
New College, and had been the leader of the Free 
Church since the death of Dr. Chalmers. The con- 
sequence was that much of the work of the Assembly 
was pushed into the younger man’s hands ; and the 
last interview between the two had a touching episode, 
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when the lion-hearted Disruption hero, after shaking 
hands with his colleague, Dr. Whyte, kissed Dr. 
Rainy, and shortly afterwards expired. After this 
Dr. Rainy was raised to the Principalship of the 
New College, and became the undisputed leader of 
the Free Church. Over and over again that Church 
was convulsed by trying controversies, which would 
have led to disaster but for his clear eye and firm 
hand. He never lost his presence of mind in the 
wildest storm, and was always able to speak calmly 
in the midst of the greatest excitement. His rising 
to speak in the Assembly at these critical times was 
hailed with loud applause ; and men, quivering with 
excitement, were at once hushed into calmness as 
they listened to him speaking with perfect ease. 
He quietly brushed aside the irrelevancies which had 
been introduced during the debate, and then in a 
striking sentence brought his hearers face to face 
with the only question they had to decide. Most 
earnestly did he labour to bring about the union of 
the Free and United Presbyterian Churches, and 
when it was accomplished he was raised by acclama- 
tion to the Moderator’s Chair of the first General 
Assembly of the United Free Church, which met in 
the Waverley Market, Edinburgh, in October, 1900. 
His opening address was worthy of him in every way, 
and the following quotation from it should be pon- 
dered by all who are now seeking to bring about the 
union of the Established and United Free Churches. 
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He said: “‘ Out of this union will come, I trust, in 
the end, though I do not know how it is to come, 
yet come I trust it will, a larger Presbterianism for 
Scotland, devoted to the advancement of the Lord’s 
Kingdom ; very friendly, I hope, to the civil author- 
ity ; very serviceable to the welfare of the nation ; 
but free from the temptations and the risks of a 
statutory connection with the State.” He was 
spared for rather more than six years after this to 
guide the United Free Church and see it safely 
through the terrible storm which burst upon it by 
the decision of the House of Lords in 1904. He 
died on December 23rd, 1906, in Australia, to which 
he had gone in search of health, and was buried in 
the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh. Scotland sincerely 
mourned his loss, for he was indeed a “ grand old 
man,’ who was dowered with the charming humility 
of a child, the hopeful energy of a youth, the ripe 
wisdom of a sage, and the pure aspirations of a saint. 
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